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speech organs. 
Private and class instruction. 
classes. Lectures by lip-reading. 


18-20 E. 41st Street 








Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading, either at their homes or while tra 
who are willing to assist in forming a small class in their respective cities, can learn of competent teachers by 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of- Hearing 


The keynote of the method is training in synthetic understanding, the 
grasping of the thought as a whole, by watching the movements of the visible 


Day and evening conversation and practice 
Normal training course. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
+ Edward B. Nitchie, A. B., Principal 








Stokes Co., the most widely used text. 
through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 


Mr. Nuthie is the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, tra), published by Fi ah 
‘ ed et hok on orang, «handbook for tech nd foreach i may ordered frm te See at 






Ask for circulars. 


New York City 





It may be ordered from the 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons Small Classes 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 


1367 Post Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method Used 
Private Lessons. Classes formed for 
Deaf Pupils. Conversation Classes for all 
pupils. For particulars address 


LINA M. CRAIN 
602 Huntington Chambers 





BOSTON, Mass, 
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2733 Woolsey Street 
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Correctionsin Defects of Speech. 
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Berkeley, Cal. 





Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading — 
Nitchie Method Used 
Private Lessons, Classes formed for Deaf and Hardeh? 
Hentiog adults. Conversation classes for all adults, Adee 
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PITTSBURGH SCHOOL, OF LIP-READING 


602 People’s Savings Bank Building 307 Fourth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method Used 


Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. ; 















MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lepaaetion:, Correction of Defects in Speech 
Hearing. 


6017 Von Versen ibaa St. Louis, Mo. 





MRS. SARA SMALL TEMPLE 


Individual instruction in lip-reading to the adult deaf 
and the hard-of-hearing. Corrects defective speech. 


Apt. D, 2056 Lafayette Avenue ST: LOUIS, MO. 








THE PITTSBURGH SCHOOL 
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Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal 


Conversation 
Current-Events 
Classes. 


Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Private Lessons. 
Classes. 
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1020 Witherspaca Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern 
549 West 113th Street, New York City, 
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711 Oswego Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Miss Florence E. Hutman, 
356 Sandford Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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513 Denham nutiding er ee ea conde i 
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THE LIP-READER’S MAGAZINE 


Teachers who persuade their pupils to subscribe fort 
Volta Review, the lip-reader’s m ine, are conferring 
favor on the pupil that will be gratefully remembered. 
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Private Home Schools for Deaf Children 
oad 7 
o fi Lt ow 
Miss perenne SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN = 
and Children with Imperfect Hearing, Macon, Georgia. V 
A small boarding and day school, using speech exclusively in all departments, with ‘ia 
up-to-date methods, specially trained teachers, individual instruction, and refined home life. te 
Children of four years received. College preparation. An ideal climate for deaf children. 
LIP-READING To ADULTS. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
THE DAVIDSON SCHOOL OF 
S. G. Davidson, A. M., Lit. D., Director. Emma Florence West Davidson. 
TAMWORTH, N. H. 
MISS REINHARDT’S HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children 
prepared for hearing schools. The school is in the sub- 
urbs of the City of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address, 
Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland. 
PRIVATE HOME SCHOOL 
This School offers all advantages of Exclusively Oral Training and of a well-supervised ¢ 
Home for Boys and Girls who are too deaf to attend schools for normal children. K 
The policy and scope of this school have been approved by an Advisory Council of prominent cl 
Ear Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. st 
Correspondence solicited. Send for announcement. Su 
Third School Year—September 25, 1916, to June 13, 1917. ne 
; T 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, S. & Cor. Vandeventer Ave, and Westminster Place, ST. LOUIS, MO. th 
ETHEL, M. HILLIARD, PH. B., PRINCIPAL RUTH PAXSON, SECRETARY as 
ta 
fc 
THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL . 
An exclusive home school for delicate, nervous, or lame deaf children and children with defective speech. Constant t 
association with hearing children offers the deaf child advantages not found in schools for the deaf alone. Ages, m 
4to 14 years. Highest endorsements. Constant care. No feeble-minded. Catalogue. m 
CLAUDIA M. REDD, Principal w 
LANSDOWNE PENNSYLVANIA 
di 
No Better Schools can be found than the Schools that Advertise in ” 
THE VOLTA REVIEW. 
(See advertisement of Wright Oral School on back cover page) 
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THE BUTTERFLIES AWAKENING: KINDERGARTEN PUPILS AT THE CLEVELAND ORAL DAY SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 


THE PROGRESSIVE ORAL DAY SCHOOL 
BY JESSIE DUFF 


aah JOLS for the deaf are maintained 
for the purpose of developing deaf 
children inté good, self-respecting, self- 
supporting citizens ; to teach thern how to 
surmount their limitations and to be as 
nearly like normal people as is possible. 
The advantages of the day school over 
the institution for deaf children are just 
as great and as numerous as the advan- 
tages of a home over an orphan asylum 
for presumably normal children. 

George Eliot said: “To most men their 
early life is no more than a memory of 
their early years. The image is never 
marred. There’s no disappointment in 
memory, and one’s exaggerations are al- 
ways on the good side.”’ 

The home is the natural place for chil- 
dren, and the memory of home is every 
one’s birthright. The child living in a 


good home has the benefit of the culture 
and refinement of that home and the ever- 
present sympathy and love of the par- 
ents. The family and intimate friends 
can utilize their rightful opportunity to 
assist in the development of his charac- 
ter. He has a fixed place in his home. 
Napoleon said: “The fate of the child is 
always the work of his mother.” 

If the finances of the family will per- 
mit, let them secure a private teacher, and 
have her work with the child in his grade 
at the day school in conjunction with the 
teacher of that grade. In this way he 
will have constant individual instruction 
and at the same time competition with 
other pupils, which broadens and inspires 
and is greatly to be desired. The child 
from the less fortunate home will help to 
improve his home by putting into imme- 
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THE FAIRIES REVEL: SECOND CL ALE PUPILS AT 


diate practise the lessons on right living 
which he learns at school from day to 
day. The improvement will come grad- 
ually, but surely. In such cases educa- 
tion serves a double purpose, as it trains 
not only the child, but the parents. Deaf 
children are keen observers and apt to 
dictate the policies of their teacher to the 
ones at home. It is a great benefit to both 
teacher and pupil when the teacher is 
privileged to visit the home and learn 
something of the pupil’s ancestry and 


THE CLEVELAND ORAL DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


home life. She can be a force for good 
in the home and aid the pupil much more 
effectively in school. The parents may 
visit the school from time to time, with 
but slight inconvenience to themselves, 
and by cooperating with the teacher make 
the progress of their child more rapid. 
The boarding-school pupil may learn the 
same lessons, but his vacation is too short 
for him. to see much improvement, and he 
feels dissatisfied and naturally discour- 
aged. 





THE KING'S JESTERS : THIRD GRADE PUPILS IN THE CLEVELAND ORAL DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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THE PROGRESSIVE 


SPEECH ENVIRONMENT 


Oral educators of the deaf have urged 
for years that pupils must live in a 
“speech atmosphere,” so to, speak, in 
order to make any progress.” All people 
interested in the deaf are beginning to 
realize that fact, as we hear more about 
it all the time. The question is, Where 
is the BEST oral environment? Where 
can the child best obtain that greatly de- 
sired “speech atmosphere’? Is it con- 
ducive to his best interests to surround 
him in all his waking hours with children 
whose obstacles in the path of progress 
are the same as his? The answer is most 
obvious. Children, like many of their 
elders, will take the easiest way, and if 
they are surrounded by people who can 
give them no assistance in overcoming 
their difficulties they will take the easiest 
way and resort to signs, if they know 
them, and natural gestures 4f.they don’t. 


On the other hand, if the child returns-: 


to his home after school, he will be with 
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his family, who are more interested in 
him than any one else in the wor'd.. He 
‘will have many incidents to relate from 
his day in school. The teacher and par- 
ents will codperate, and if ‘the child does 
not volunteer any conversation the par- 
ents will ask questions and draw him out, 
knowing that the teacher has given him 
something definite to tell. The parents 
will send verbal messages to the teacher 
in like manner. This creates the “speech 
habit,” and it isn’t long until the child 
uses his language quite naturally, as 
“practise makes perfect.” His playmates 
and associates will be people who hear; 
he will try to be like them, and in so 
doing put forth his best efforts, and that 
within itself promotes progress. He will 
compete with the hearing child in all the 
phases of their child life. He becomes 
accustomed. to dealing with hearing 
people, and vice versa, and as his life 
must necessarily be lived in the midst of 
people who hear, the sooner he obtains 
their ways the easier it will be for him. 





. 
CUPID S FROLIC: SEARCHING FOR LOVE. 


FIRST GRADE PUPILS AT THE CLEVELAND ORAL 


DAY SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
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COURT DANCE: SIXTH AND SEVENTH GRADE PUPILS AT THE CLEVELAND ORAL DAY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF 





GUARDS OF HONOR DRILL: SIXTH AND SEVENTH GRADE PUPILS AT THE CLEVELAND ORAL DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY SENTINELS ON PARADE: 


One of our sixth-grade boys was called 
“a dummy” by a mischievous playmate at 
home one day. The deaf boy quickly 
jumped on his tormentor and, gave him a 
good, sound thrashing, and the hearing 
boy has respected the deaf boy ever since. 
The deaf boy, in relating the incident at 
school, said: “I am not a ‘dummy.’ I can 
talk.” Three cheers for any child who 
has spunk enough to command the re- 
spect of thoughtless playmates. Virgil 
wisely tells us that “they can conquer 
who believe they can.” 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Cooking, sewing, drawing, and manual 
training are taught in a practical way in 
well-appointed rooms for the purpose by 
teachers trained for their respective du- 
ties. As the pupils acquire these lessons, 
they can utilize them at once in the home, 
which is of great practical value. Many 
of our former pupils are now supporting 
themselves in a comfortable and inde- 
pendent way as a result of their industrial 
training. You will find them as dress- 
makers, milliners, drafters, illustrators, 
pattern-makers, manual-training teach- 
ers, etc. 


FIFTH GRADE 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


PUPILS IN THE CLEVELAND ORAL DAY 


INDEPENDENCE AND SELF-AD] USTMENT 


The day-school pupil, with his trained 
eyes, attains a great deal of knowledge 
on his journeys to and from the school. 
He learns how to deport himself on the 
street cars and in public. He learns how 
to pay his car fare and to transfer, and 
usually makes personal friends of the 
conductors and motormen with whom 
he most frequently rides. He does -er- 
rands for his teacher and the various 
members of his family and learns how to 
make change in a practical way. He finds 
constant use for his speech and. speech- 
reading. A number of our boys are 
newsboys and assist to a great extent in 
self-maintenance. ‘This independent life 
makes the children alert and quick to 
adapt themselves. They’ are unquestion- 
ably better fitted for life than the children 
who have been constantly supervised. 

The moral progression of a people can 
scarcely begin until they are independent. 
Some of our boys belong to the Boy 
Scouts organization. Each, without ex- 
ception, is very popular in his particular 
troop and has made many warm friends. 
I heard one mother say that it was a 
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GOODFELLOWSHIP WITH THE HEARING WHILE CAMPING AT GATES MILL. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 
CLINE AND WRIGHT (HEARING) AND RALPH LAWRENCE 
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RALPH LAWRENCE, GRADUATE OF THE CLEVELAND ORAL DAY SCHOOL FOR THE LEAF AND A 
SOPHOMORE AT HIGH SCHOOL, MAKING A FRICTION FIKE IN THE 
RECORD TIME OF 42 SECONDS 
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pleasure to see her boy on Scout night as 
he prepared to go. His happiness was so 
apparent. One young man, Ralph Law- 
rence, is the champion friction fire-maker 
of the city of Cleveland, having won the 
loving cup offered for that purpose by the 
Gyro Club of Cleveland (a club of young 
business men). This brought great honor 
to his troop as well as to himself. Mr. 
Charles Kellogg, the bird man, addressed 
the Boy Scouts at the Hippodrome. He 
invited Ralph Lawrence onto the plat- 
form, and introduced him to the audience 
as the champion friction fire-maker of 
Cleveland amid a storm of applause. 
Young Lawrence said that he understood 
every word that Mr. Kellogg said. 

A lady who has always taught in an 
institution until the past vear remarked 
to me recently that there was such a 
marked difference between our day- 
school pupils and the pupils in institu- 
tions. She said that the day-school pupils 
were so much more alert and had so 
much more general knowledge and looked 
and acted more like normal children. A 
personal friend of mine, who delights in 
getting the point of view of the common 
layman, was on an almost empty street car 
one day and she entered into conversation 
with the conductor. While she was talk- 
ing to him they passed the building of 
the Oral Day School for the Deaf, and 
the following conversation ensued: Con- 
ductor (pointing to the building) : “There 
is where they are doing fine work. They 
teach deaf children to talk.” Lady: “Do 
you know any of the pupils?” Con- 
ductor: “Yes; lots of them ride on my 
car every day.” Lady: “Can you see any 
improvement in them from day to day?” 
Conductor: “You bet I can. Why, some 
of them have been riding with me for 
several years, and it is wonderful the way 
they have improved. Why, they talk all 
the time and have a grand time.” 


COMPETING WITH THE NORMAL PUPIL 

The day-school pupil is under the 
supervision of the Board of Education. 
He takes the same examinations as the 
hearing pupil of like grade. When he 


succeeds in passing the eighth grade he 
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is presented with a regular eighth-grade 
diploma from the Board of Education. 
He is then eligible to the city high schools. 
Seven pupils graduated from the eighth 
grade of the Cleveland Oral Day School 
for the Deaf June 16, 1916, and received 
their diplomas from the Board of Educa- 
tion. The younger pupils who witnessed 
the presentation, with its pomp and glory, 
were unanimous in their opinions to con- 
tinue in school until they, toé.might re 
ceive that honor. Sometimeésthe eightH- 
grade graduates are induced t6 go to thte 
State institutions and repeat the work 
that they have done. (The eighth grade 
in the public schools covers more ground 
than the tenth grade in the institutions. 
This fact I can prove to you.) The in- 
stitution keeps them a year or so and 
then turns them out as graduates of the 
institution, The authorities at the insti- 
tution are delighted to get the day-school 
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pupils; they have had years of strictly 
oral training in the best “speech atmos- 
phere,’ and they send them out as exam- 
ples of their methods and the world ac- 
cepts them as such. This is one of the 
greatest injustices that the educator of 
the day school has to endure. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
S. B. Kline, one of our eighth-grade 
graduates. who is also a graduate of 
East Technical High School, has just 
closed a successful year as instructor in 
our manual-training department. Ralph 
Lawrence and Alvin Wendt, who gradu- 
ated from our eighth grade in 1914, have 
finished their sophomore year at East 
Technical High School. Lawrence has 
been on the honor roll most of the time, 
having received “good” or “excellent” in 
all studies taken. Both boys expect to 


enter the high school as juniors in Sep- 
tember. The Oral Day School for the 
Deaf is progressive and it is a force for 
good. It is THE school of the future for 
the deaf. 


“Conquer we shall, but we must first contend; 
‘Tis not the fight that crowns us, but the 
end.” 


EprrortAL Nore. — The graduates of 
the Cleveland Oral Day School for the 
Deaf presented a play, “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” in four scenes, in which rhyth- 
mic drills in keeping with the play were 
utilized. The pictures accompanying this 
article show some of the pupils who par- 
ticipated in this play, the photographs be- 
ing taken in the school yard following the 
dress rehearsal for the commencement 
entertainment. The two pictures on page 
308 present boy scout scenes. 





A PICNIC LUNCHEON IN THREE STATES 


These people, who seem to be having just an ordinary picnic, are in reality enjoying the 
unique sensation of dining in three States at the same time. Miss Harriet U. Andrews, who 
is cutting the bread, and Mrs. Horace Thayer, of Sandy Hook, Oklahoma,.are seated in 
Colorado. Mrs. H. R. Walmsley is pouring water from a desert water-bag in the southwest 
corner of Kansas. Mr. Thayer, who is facing her, is also in Kansas, while Mr. Walmsley, 
who has his back toward our readers, is in Oklahoma. Luncheon is spread over the stone 
placed by the United States Geological Survey to mark the dividing point where the three 
States meet. Mr. Walmsley is the author of “How I Taught My Boy the Truth,” in THe 


Votta Review for April, rors. 
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THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS, TRIED AND TRUE 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


AST Sunday morning my brother- 

in-law found a grindstone out in 
the corral, and, observing that, to quote 
Huckleberry Finn, “It waren’t no slouch 
of a grindstone.” he decided he would 
grind the ax. He bargained with me on 
the subject, and I agreed to turn the 
grindstone if he would sharpen all the 
scissors and the kitchen knives. So we 
set to work blithely behind the woodshed. 
with the grindstone and the scissors and 
the knives and the ax and a tin can full 
of water, and with three horses looking 
over our shoulders as we worked. The 
ax and the knives turned out very well, 
but with all my valiant turning and my 
brother’s careful feeling of their edges 
the scissors remained dull. Nay, they 
grew duller. Subsequent investigations 
proved that we sharpened them on the 
wrong side of the blades, so that instead 
of putting an edge on we had been in- 
dustriously grinding the edge off, and at 
present writing there isn’t a pair of shears 
in the house that will cut. 

The moral of which is: An instrument 
whose uses are misunderstood may not 
prove efficacious, however laboriously 
used. It seems to me that this might ap- 
ply to a certain lack of appreciation that 
prevails here and there with regard to 
the Melville Bell Symbols. When Visible 
Speech—how I do prefer the old, graphic 
name !—is taught as an abstract subject. 
and the pupil is compelled to commit the 
symbols to memory and to translate from 
the written word to Visible Speech and 
from Visible Speech to the written word 
without understanding the underlying 
principle of the picture writing, then a 
remarkable instrument for good is re- 
duced almost to a nullity. 

The symbols offer a method of record- 
ing any possible sound a pupil may make 
and of showing him what he does and 
how he does it. They place before his 
eyes an exact and easily understood pic- 
ture of any sound the teacher wants him 
to make and show him the way to make 
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it. Rightly used, they are invaluable. 
Misunderstood and wrongly taught, they 
are as valuable to a deaf person as a 
Hindustani grammar would be to an 
Eskimo. 

When I first learned the symbols, I 
simply committed to memory the various 
representations of the English sounds and 
translated sentences back and forth. As 
a result, I had a terrible time learning 
the vowels, and retained the consonants 
only by virtue of an excellent visual 
memory. I did not in the least under- 
stand the real significance of the system. 
It took me some time to unlearn this 
wrong method and about 15 minutes to 
learn the right one. The easiest way to 
understand the symbols is to have them 
presented casually in lessons by a teacher 
who knows how to use them. Then they 
become only a sort of illustration to the 
text of the lesson. Lacking the right 
teacher, the next best way is through a 
study of the charts and explanations in 
Dr. Bell’s “Mechanistn of Speech.” The 
value of these charts lies in the fact that 
they present ail the symbols, and not 
merely those that stand for English 
sounds; so the pupil, compelled to think 
in terms of his vocal organs rather than 
in English words, grasps the general idea 
of this picture writing. 

[I have made considerable use of the 
symbols, both as pupil and as teacher. A 
tendency, during the early stage of my 
deafness, to slur the ends of words in- 
stead of ending them sharply and clearly 
was made plain to me by the signs > and 
<. I remember that I used to say “All 
ri,” until Miss True, by a forceful insist- 
ence upon the right symbol, taught me to 
say “All righT.” When I began to study 
German, I obtained the pronunciation en- 
tirely by means of Visible Speech. I had 
difficulty with the ch, the ii, and 6. Miss 
True led me gently from 9 to © and then 
to C, without my realizing what she was 
about until I found that I could say the 


ch without trouble. 
a 1 
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The first time I used the symbols with 
a pupil was in the case of a hard-of-hear- 
ing man, who, although he could hear a 
fairly loud voice, had been sent to a com- 
bined school and taught by the manual 
method, so that at forty he was unable to 
speak and could not read a single word 
from the lips. One of his greatest diffi- 
culties lay in the fact that he always 
thought in signs. Although he had a 
really stupendous written vocabulary, the 
spoken word on the lips of another re- 
quired an effort of translation in his own 
mind before it conveyed an idea. By 
using the Bell Symbols, I induced him to 
think in movements of his vocal organs, 
from which laborious process he came 
gradually to recognize spokem words. 
The symbols also helped his lip-reading, 
because they gave him an exact method 
of analyzing the movements of speech, 
and he made surprising progress in lip- 
reading. 

Another case was that of a young Ger- 
man, who, born deaf in this country, had 
been sent to Berne, Switzerland, to 
school. He had returned to America at 
eighteen, able to speak and read German 
beautifully from the lips, but with only a 
written knowledge of English. Sent toa 
combined school to complete his educa- 
tion, he had been taught by means of 
signs, and graduated unable to use his 
lip-reading except when speaking Ger- 
man. Like the man mentioned above, he 
thought in signs when he used English. 
By teaching him English pronunciation 
through the symbols, I started him on the 
road to reading American lips. 

I used the symbols constantly in giving 
lip-reading lessons to a young girl of im- 
perfect speech, who, taught in a combined 
school, had an inadequate use of lip-read- 
ing. And once I taught them to a hard- 
of-hearing man, who, having an analyt- 
ical mind, wanted to know the why of 
everything when he was reading the lips. 

Once their fundamental principles is 
grasped, which, as I have pointed out, 
takes about 15 minutes, the uses of the 
symbols are innumerable. They afford 
an interesting and simple method of 


teaching a foreign language to a deaf 
person. They enable a teacher to record 
and analyze speech defects and correct 
them. They give children an enjoyable 
method of putting their articulation les- 
sons into practise. And I believe that in 
many instances they may be used when 
teaching lip-reading to adults. They sim- 
plify and illustrate explanations of the 
formation of sounds; they add variety to 
the lessons and provide home work for a 
pupil. Of course, where a pupil’s time 
is limited, the symbols should not be in- 
troduced to take the place of lip-reading 
practise; but I really believe it is a good 
thing for both teacher and pupil to under- 
stand the principles of speech, and sev- 
eral times I have been able to arouse a 
pupil’s interest by merely showing him 
the symbols D and DB and 8, explaining 
the difference between them and telling 
him why they look alike when read from 
the lips. 


A DEAF FRIEND’S PRESCRIPTION 
3y EvizasetH G. De Lany 


When you feel the gladsome world is slipping 
quite away; 


When the joys of former days are pleasures. 


gone astray; 

When no social intercourse can tend to quell 
“the blues”; 

When no magic artist’s touch can pink the dull 
drab hues; 

When the energetic world no longer can en- 
trance; ; 

When the business ways, once free, are closed 
to your advance; 

When a sudden: bar is raised to curb ambi- 
tion’s heights ; 

When the friends you once enjoyed no longer 
give delights; 

When no music’s soothing strains can banish 
grief’s attacks; 

When, in fact, you feel “a grouch” in render- 
ing kindly acts, 

Try the Tonic: Lip-reading. 





List oF Scnoors For THE Dear.—A list of 
all schools for the deaf in the United States 
and Canada will be found in the May Vota 
Review. The number of pupils in each school 
and the name of the teacher in charge, or of 
the principal or the superintendent, are also 
given. 
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MAKING THE V 


ACATION COUNT 


BY HELEN LOUISE DYER 


co gt that the school year is over, 
hundreds and thousands of teach- 
ers have gone back to their homes. 
Others who teach near their home town 
are planning to visit new places during 
the vacation weeks. I wonder if all real- 
ize the many little ways in which they 
can, by taking a few minutes’ thought and 
only a little trouble, make the classwork 
of the coming school year more interest- 
ing and profitable. 

Let us suppose that a teacher from 
New England has a position in a school 
in Oklahoma. When she comes home for 
the summer she notices the vast differ- 
ence between the two localities. The 
methods of laying out the town or city 
streets are different. The houses have 
an altogether different aspect. The trees, 
ferns, grasses, and flowers are not the 
same. 

If she will turn back in her memory to 
her own childhood days, she will readily 
recall the thrill with which she gazed 
upon things brought back by friends and 
relatives who had been to places which 
seemed to her child mind to be very, very 
strange and far away. Keeping that pic- 
ture in mind, it will not be difficult for 
her to realize how many things she may 
easily take back with her which will be 
counted as priceless treasures by the chil- 
dren of her school. 

If a teacher owns a camera, her oppor- 
tunities are endless. She can provide any 
number of pictures for composition or 
conversation classes, for geography, or 
for drawing lessons. I know from ex- 
perience that schools are often willing to 
pay the expense of having several copies 
of good pictures made for class use, and 
often there are some which they will wish 
to have enlarged. Of course, this implies 
that the teacher has shown good judg- 
ment in selecting her views and has col- 
lected those which have a definite value. 
There is absolutely no use in wasting 
time or films on the merely pretty picture 





which is so often offered for practical 
purposes. It tells no particular story and 
has such a diffusion of interest that no one 
point can be picked out for discussion. 
Some one may object, “But the school 
books of today are so profusely illus- 
trated that it seems foolish to bother with 
amateur photographs.” It is true that 
there are many pictures in the text-books ; 
but can any one doubt the value of the 
personal touch which doubles the interest 
of the picture that “teacher herself” 
took? Also, she can talk with genuine 
enthusiasm and intelligence about these 
scenes which have been a part of her 
own life. 

In most localities there is some charac- 
teristic industry. The teacher can get 
pictures relating to that. She can acquire 
information which may be worked into a 
fascinating story useful for many pur- 
poses. Again, similar industries are han- 
dled in widely different ways in various 
sections of the country. To a group of 
children in Minnesota the methods of 
farming in use on the small fields of New 
England would be quite as foreign as are 
the huge tracts of sown land, with their 
all but human machines, with which the 
Minnesota child is somewhat familiar. 
Even such small matters as the dairy- 
mens’, the butchers’, the fish-sellers’ carts 
differ widely in various localities, and 
they are such “home things,” familiar to 
all in some form, that they provide fruit- 
ful topics of conversation. 

In addition to pictures there are many 
other souvenirs which the teacher may 
collect without expense, but which will 
mean much to the little people in her dis- 
tant school. Teachers from inland States 
who spend their vacation at the seashore 
have an especially good field for making 
such collections. The hundreds of differ- 
ent kinds of shells which may be picked 
up on any beach are rare treasures to 
those who know the ocean only from 
books and pictures. Then there are star- 
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fish, the sea-urchins, with their chestnut- 
burr covering; the sand-dollars, which 
we find preserved among the wampum 
of certain tribes of Indians; the horse- 
shoe crab, hard to pack, but well worth 
the trouble, and the numerous kinds of 
sea-weeds that may be dried in the sun 
and kept for years. 

One teacher who visited the mountains 
last summer took back to her school in 
Iowa a dozen tiny trees, not more than 
six or eight inches high, which she had 
dug up and planted in pots. They grew 
all that winter in the school-room, for 
they were still in their native soil, though 
it had been taken so far away. Their 
number included pine, fir-balsam, larch, 
hickory, and other kinds which could not 
be found within many hundred miles of 
the school. When the teacher told them 
of her summer and showed pictures of 
the mountains, she had also the little trees 
with which she could give them some 
idea of how the mountains are covered. 
Birch bark was another item in her col- 
lection. 

For drawing classes I have found this 
to be a useful and interesting way of pro- 
viding subjects which have value, as com- 
ing from new localities, and which may 
be used without reference to the season. 
Collect leaves, ferns, or unusual grasses. 
Press them between blotters, being very 
careful to arrange them naturally. When 
they are fully dried, take a photographic 
printing frame, lay the leaf or fern in it, 
face up, on the glass, and place over it a 
sheet of any kind of printing paper ; even 
blue-prints may be used, though the pic- 
ture is then less definite in detail. Print 
by daylight or artificial light exactly as 
if the leaf were a film or a plate, and then 
develop the print according to the direc- 
tions inclosed in the package. If the leaf 
is printed sufficiently, not only will the 
outline be clear, but even the tiniest veins 
will show, making these prints as satis- 
factory for study as the fresh specimen 
would be. If one has never tried printing 
pictures, it might be wise to get a pack- 
age of blue-print paper first and experi- 
ment, as it is very cheap, and develops 
either in clear water or in water to which 





a little table salt has been added. Here, 
too, the progress of the printing can be 
watched. In the case of the black and 
white papers the background will, of 
course, be absolutely black, while the leaf 
is in shades of gray. 

These are only a few elementary sug- 
gestions ; but I hope they may lead teach- 
ers who are now scattered all over the 
country to try in their summer of work 
or play to devise for themselves other 
ways to take back to their pupils a little 
of the novelty which they themselves 
have enjoyed. There may be some who 
will say, “Oh, dear; I want to forget all 
about school work when I am on a vaca- 
tion. I can’t rest if I spend my time pre- 
paring for next winter’s classes.’ If that 
is the sentiment these suggestions inspire, 
try following them for your own amuse- 
ment, for the excuse they give you to go 
out and observe nature, for the revelation 
of the interest and beauty of your famil- 
iar scenes which will come to you when 
you try to look at them through the eyes 
of strangers. Then, just as a means of 
perpetuating your own impressions, make 
some of those collections. If you are a 
true teacher, the desire to share your 
knowledge with others will do the rest 
when the time comes. 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO BE AWARDED 


The Central Institute for the Deaf is offer- 
ing for the session of 1916-1917 two scholar- 
ships of $200 each and one scholarship of $100 
for three candidates for the Normal Training 
Class who pass the entrance examinations with 
the highest grades. The $200 scholarships 
cover the cost of tuition in the class and the 
$100 scholarship covers half the tuition. A 
Loan Fund has also been established, by which 
students may borrow any amount under $100 
without collateral and at a very small rate of 
interest, the personal notes being payable within 
a year after the date of graduation. The com- 
petitive examination may be taken at any time, 
and the awarding of scholarships will be made 
on September first. 





The National Board of Medical Examiners 
of the United States will be in session at the 
Army Medical Museum, Washington, during 
the third week in October. The secretary is 
Dr. J. S. Rodman, 2106 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

















TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS OF SPEECH— ERRORS 


IN THE CONSONANTAL SOUNDS* 


BY A. J. STORY 


HE intelligibility of speech depends 

more upon the correct production of 
its consonantal sounds than upon that of 
its vowels. This is no reason for accept- 
ing any low standard of perfection in the 
utterance of the vowels, but it is a very 
sound one for insisting upon as perfect 
as possible a formation of the conso- 
nantal elements. 

Leaving voice out of consideration, the 
errors you are likely to meet with in the 
production of the consonantal sounds will 
upon consideration be found to spring 
from the following causes—placement, 
pressure, and release: 

1. The incorrect placement of the ar- 
ticulatory organs. 

2. An incorrect degree of pressure ex- 
erted by the articulating organ upon its 
point of contact in another organ. 

3. The erroneous method of releasing 
the articulating organ. 


PLACEMENT 


The correct utterance of any conso- 
nantal sound is impossible if the position 
assumed by the organs is incorrect. 
There is a general position for the pro- 
duction of each of these sounds; but it 
must be remembered that this general po- 
sition is variously modified -by the nature 
of the vowel with which the particular 
sound is associated in words and also in 
different individuals. For instance, the 
books tell you that the sound ¢ is formed 
by placing the tip of the tongue on the 
bend of the upper gum, the breath, thus 
pent up, being forcibly emitted upon the 
release of the tongue. The books are 
right, for, in a few words, they can tell 
you no more. But it is not enough for 
you as a teacher of speech to the deaf. 
You are teaching speech, not merely the 
ability to utter each of its separate ele- 
ments, and, this being so, you have all the 
time to develop it in such a way as to se- 





*From The Teacher of the Deaf, June, 1916. 
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cure the easy blending of its component 
sounds into words and these words again 
into sentences. 

It is comparatively easy to develop the 
individual sounds as such, but it is quite 
another matter to secure the proper syn- 
thesis of these into words. For instance, 
suppose you hawe led a pupil to produce 
a good k elementally, in which process he 
will have got used to one degree of open- 
ing of the mouth for its formation, and 
that possibly a fairly open one. You will 
almost certainly find great difficulty in 
securing its proper blending with close 
vowels, as in “keep,” “kit,” ete. As a 
matter of fact, while we talk of a stand- 
ard position for the sound of k, there is 
really no such thing. If you experiment 
a little with the sound, this will be clear. 
Say “cart” and “keep,” and fix your at- 
tention upon the position assumed by the 
tongue for the formation of the sound of 
the k (c in “cart’’). You will notice that, 
anticipating the vowel in each word, the 
k is formed more backward in the mouth 
in “cart” than in “kit.” Similarly, if you 
say “art,” “at,” “it,” and “eat,” you will 
observe modifications of the general posi- 
tion for t as you proceed from the open 
to the close vowels. In association with 
the vowels, from the open to the close, 
the tongue successively assumes a slightly 
more forward position, and slightly en- 
larged areas of its surface are in contact 
with the gum. It is quite true that if 
these variations could be accurately meas- 
ured they would be found to be verv 
small; but they are sufficiently large to 
make all the difference in the quality of 
the speech you are endeavoring to estab- 
lish. From all this you may come to 
properly value what the “speech book’’ 
can tell you. It can indicate generally a 
system, but the interpretation of this into 
a method must depend upon you. 

Such experiments as are indicated 
above clearly show that the old method of 
developing the consonantal sounds indi- 
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vidually, without relation to the vowel 
company they must afterward keep in 
words, was not the best way of estab- 
lishing speech. Consonantal sounds are 
never used separately. They should 
therefore be developed from the start in 
association, as in words, and this from 
the point of view of the intelligent learn- 
ing of speech by the child in addition to 
that of its more perfect production. It 
would be better perhaps if, in the earlier 
exercises, the sound you are developing 
is used finally in the words chosen as ex- 
ercises, because this would in many cases 
allow of a plainer observation of the ac- 
tion of the tongue or lips in the complete 
sound. 

The best guide to the child in his en- 
deavor to set up the positions for speech 
is the teacher’s mouth reflected in a mir- 
ror side by side with his own. He de- 
pends mainly upon what he sees, but in 
addition he may require the aid of what 
he can feel. Every suggestion made to 
him should be accurately related to his 
psychology. He can see in many of the 
consonantal sounds sufficient of the or- 
gans to be able to imitate their required 
position, and if necessary he may feel the 
manipulation of the breath upon his hand. 
But you should not attempt, if it can be 
avoided, to place any organ in position 
for him. If you do, you will most likely 
create errors that otherwise would never 
have arisen, and after all, unless he can 
see by means of the mirror into his own 
mouth, while, say, his tongue is put into 
position for him (and _ possibly his 
thoughts at the time would prevent this), 
his chances of remembering what is nec- 
essary are small. 

I remember in my early days of speech- 
teaching attempting to do all this for the 
children, but the results were far from 
satisfactory. The truth is that whatever 
happens the deaf child has to do his own 
speaking, and under the teacher’s guid- 
ance he should himself learn the geogra- 
phy of his own speaking mouth and be- 
come able to place his organs rightly for 
the formation of its elements in associa- 
tion with their natural companions in 
words. In speech development, as in 
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every other part of education, it is easily 
possible to do too much for the child. 


PRESSURE 


There is no doubt that errors in posi- 
tion for the consonantal sounds create 
errors in the degree of pressure required 
for their proper emission. For instance, 
if you say “tea” as you would ordinarily 
say it, and then say it with the tongue 
applied more backward on the gum than 
you naturally do, you will notice that a 
greater pressure on the gum immediately 
becomes necessary, with the result that 
the sound is exaggerated. Again, an ex- 
aggerated mouth opening for the forma- 
tion of any consonantal sound inevitably 
leads to an undue pressure of the articu- 
lating organ upon its point, or area, of 
contact with another organ; and _ this 
point, or area, of contact is further back- 
ward in the mouth than is natural. This 
is the risk of the elemental method of de- 
veloping the sounds of speech. Excess- 
ive pressure of this kind is quite incon- 
sistent with good speech, because organs 
which should remain flexible and capable 
of easy manipulation become rigid and 
more or less fixed. The effect of this 
upon the consequent speech is obvious. 
If you experiment with yourself, you will 
find that the greatest pressures required 
in natural speech are really very slight. 
Speaking would be a most exhaustive ex- 
ercise unless this were so. Nothing is so 
conducive to accurate degrees of pressure 
in the formation .of the consonantal 
sounds as the natural and proper place- 
ment of the organs used in producing 
them, for it is quite evident that under 
such conditions the degree of effort nec- 
essary is reduced to its most natural pro- 
portions. 

The wrong placement of the articulat- 
ing organs inevitably means a greater re- 
sistance to be overcome, and this de- 
mands a greater pressure than if the or- 
gans were properly adjusted. You can 
demonstrate all this for yourself. You 
may find a tendency in some children, 
even with their organs in the proper po- 
sition to form a particular sound, to exert 
too great a pressure of the tongue or lip 
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upon its associated organ. You will no- 
tice this from the force of the sound and 
the faulty manner in which it blends with 
others in words. Here again your sug- 
gestions to the child must be suited to his 
psychology. He must see or feel what 
you wish him té understand. You may, 
as you think best, allow him to feel the 
impingement of breath upon his hand, or 
feel your lip or tongue, or notice the dif- 
ference in force between your utterance 
of the sound and his in any suitable man- 
ner. Speech developed synthetically, as 
suggested in this talk, certainly reduces 
the risk of undue pressures in the forma- 
tion of its elements, because the attention 
of the child is not specifically centered 
upon any particular and separate sound 
at one time. Exaggeration is almost in- 
separable from the analytic method of 
establishing speech, to say nothing of the 
loss of its intellectual appeal in the stages 
where meaning is most required—the 
early ones. 


RELEASE 


Just as errors in pressure are induced 
by faulty positions for the sounds, so are 
erroneous methods of release favored by 
excessive pressures. You will find that 
the easy release of the tongue in ¢ is im- 
possible when it is too forcibly applied to 
the gum. Similarly, if the tongue is too 
strongly pressed toward the palate for sh, 
there must be a forcible and exaggerated 
dropping-of the jaw when proceeding to 
the vowel, as in such words as “sharp,” 
“ship,” etc., instead of that easy progress 
which should be. You will notice that in 
all the consonantal sounds formed inside 
the mouth any excessive pressure of the 
tongue stiffens its whole body, destroying 
flexibility, and inducing a too backward 
action and the consequent exaggeration 
of the movements of the jaw. This nec- 
essarily militates against the perfection 
of speech, for not only does it disturb the 
quality of the individual sounds, but it 
further prevents efficient combination 
into words and sentences. 

It seems that by the incorrect place- 
ment of the organs for the formation of 
the consonantal sounds a vicious ten- 
dency is set up, proceeding through erro- 
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neous degrees of pressure, faulty methods 
of release to inferior speech. The impor- 
tance of accurate placement is therefore 
obvious, and it may be said that the de- 
gree of mouth opening for any conso- 
nantal sound is never greater than that 
required for the utterance of the vowel 
with which it is used. This you can 
readily demonstrate for yourself by ex- 
periment. You have seen the teacher of 
young children, in her anxiety to help 
them to get on quickly, speak to them in 
what has been called “large print.” It is 
easy to see that this defeats its own ends. 
The synthetic development of the conso- 
nantal sounds should be adopted to its 
fullest possible extent. 





ESTABLISH ORAL DAY SCHOOLS 


Should any child be deprived of free public 
education because it is suffering from some 
defect? Surely not. The time has long since 
gone by when it could be said that the educa- 
tion of the blind, the deaf, the crippled, and the 
mentally defective is an impossibility. The 
results of private and charitable effort have 
proved that these unfortunates may, by skill- 
ful training, be made in many cases wage- 
earners, and in nearly all cases may be enabled 
to obtain many of the legitimate satisfactions 
and enjoyments of life. Why, then, should the 
parent of any defective child be compelled to 
resort to charity for its education? And why 
should the parent who would scorn to accept 
charity, but is too poor to pay the fees charged 
by private institutions, be deprived of the bene- 
fits of free public education? There is but one 
answer to these questions—the city should es- 
tablish schools and classes for the training of 
the deaf, the blind, the crippled, and the men- 
tally defective—IWilliam H. Maxwell, City Su- 
perintendent of Schools of New York. 





LIP-READING 


If you suffer from deafness in a greater or 
less degree, why don’t you learn lip- reading ? 
Did you know that the science of “hearing 
through the eyes” has now been incorporated 
into text-books and is being taught, in New 
York at least, in night schools? The classes 
are attended by persons of every age and of 
every degree of deafness. The results are 
little short of marvelous. A deaf person with 


good eyesight who has become proficient in 
the art of lip-reading can “hear” what is being 
said by some one too far away for a person of 
normal hearing, without the training, to hear. 
Here, indeed, is a door opened for those to 
whom it seemed permanently closed.—Editorial 
in The Delineator for August. 














LOS ANGELES CONVERSATION CLASS EXERCISES 


BY LUCY ELLA CASE 


I. Twenty sentences and questions 
about flowers. Pupils answered ques- 
tions in order. 


1. Do you like flowers? 

2. What flowers do you like best? 

3. Have you a garden? 

4. What are some of the early spring flow- 
ers? 

5. What are some of the characteristic flow- 
ers of southern California? 

6. What is the California State flower? 
( Poppy.) 

7. How many kinds of roses are there? 

8. Which kind do you prefer? 

9. Name some small flowers. 

10. Tell five flowers that are fragrant. 

11. Name five common wild flowers (a) in 
California, (b) in the East. 

12. Tell the names of the most common 
flowers. 

13. Name four flowers that have yellow 
blossoms. 

14. What is the national flower of Japan? 

15. What plants have beautiful foliage? 

16. What is the flower of Scotland called? 

17. Of Ireland. 

18. Which flowers last the longest ? 

19. Tell some of the flowers that grew in 
your grandmother’s garden. 

20. Do you get comfort out of flowers? 


II. Article, “Winter’s Sleep and 
Spring’s Awakening,” read by teacher. 

III. Riddles—written on blue narrow 
strips of cardboard and passed around 
and read and answered (guessed) by 
pupils. Answered by names of flowers. 


1. An article of daily food. Butter 
A drinking vessel sometimes rude. cup 


. When companies of birds you see, 
You surely then must think of me. Phlox 


to 


3. An animal both wild and fleet. Hare 
An instrument whose sound is sweet. bell 


4. A kind of man you'd call a fop. Dandi(y) 


Of beasts the one that’s at the top. lion 
5. An animal that’s very shy. Fox 
An article of dress all buy. glove 


7. A bird that sings when soaring high. Lark 
A thing that makes all horses fly. spur 


IV. Short story by teacher on “Flower 
Arrangement in Japan.” Two pictures 
of flower arrangement shown. 


Flower arrangement in Japan is a fine 
art. It is always taught in the schools. 
It takes seven years to become barely 
proficient and fourteen years to become 
a master of flower arrangement. It is 
thought to be as much of an art as to 
paint a fine picture. The great thing to 
be desired is to make the branch look 
natural, as if growing. Single branches 
of the pine, bamboo, and flowering plum 
are generally used. The flowers are al- 
ways on branches or twigs, never alone, 
and each spray and twig bent to look as 
if growing. The training and bending 
and even twisting of one branch in a vase 
may take months of careful thought and 
work before it will look natural. 

The place of the flower vase in a Jap- 
anese room is on the honorable shelf 
(about a foot high) opposite the entrance 
to the room, and over this shelf may 
hang a kakemono (hanging scroll) with 
a short poem on it. A story is told of an 
Englishman who invited an old friend, 
who was a professor of flower arrange- 
ment in Tokio, to come to his house. To 
please the Englishman, the Japanese pro- 
fessor arranged with painstaking care a 
pine branch with one great jutting bough 
perfectly balanced—a real work of art. 
The Japanese sat back to admire his own 
art, when suddenly a young Englishman 
came in, hilarious, and seeing the pine 
bough standing in a bronze vase, thought 
it might answer for a hat-stand and 1m- 
mediately clapped his hat over the bough. 
The Japanese gentleman rightly felt hurt, 
and, giving a gasp at the rudeness, made 
a bow to his friend and withdrew and 
never appeared again. The love and ado- 
ration of flowers are inborn with Japa- 
nese. 

V. Game, “I’m Going a Maying.” 

Small basket handed to each one, and 
after saying “I’m going a maying. What 
will you put in my basket?” each pupil 
replied by giving the names of five flow- 
ers, and if any names were repeated a 
forfeit was paid. This provoked some 
fun and proved to be good lip-reading. 
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WHAT I KNOW ABOUT DEAFNESS 


BY BERTHA JONES 


EKEDLESS to say, I know a lot 

more than is agreeable and would 
fain be rid of the knowledge. However, 
one of the first maxims taught to me in 
my childhood days—when bruises, phys- 
ical and spiritual, began their early disci- 
pline—was “Grin and bear it.” It is a 
good maxim and cannot be learned too 
early in life. It is good, too, for those 
who belong to the deaf fraternity to seek 
the funny side of life occasionally, for 
we have it on the authority of a wise 
man called Solomon that “a merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.” (I’m not 
sure, now that I test my memory, that 
Solomon said it or that the quotation is 
verbatim, but I will let it stand, permit- 
ting my readers to make any correction 
that best suits them. ) 

Since there are varying degrees of 
deafness, from the slightly hard of hear- 
ing to the deaf-as-a-post class, it might 
be in order to explain that I belong some- 
where in between the two; in fact, [ bear 
a close relation to the obliging old lady 
who, seated too far from the lecturer to 
hear well, gave her seat to a bystander, 
remarking audibly as she did so, “I can 
hear, but I can’t connect.” That is my 
condition exactly ; I can hear, but I can’t 
connect, except at very close range. 

One of the amusing things I frequently 
encounter—when it isn’t exasperating— 
is the way a hearing friend will introduce 
me to a stranger, invariably shouting my 
name and whispering the _ stranger’s. 
“Miss Jones,” in high crescendo, “I want 
to introduce Mrs. Blank,” and blank it 
is—the blankness of despair—for I heard 
not the faintest syllable of the new 
friend’s name. Memory recalls an occa- 
sion where I was introduced to a roomful 
of strangers by my hostess, who, as usual, 
repeated my name in a loud voice and 
mumbled or whispered the names of her 
other guests. As I greeted each guest, 
nearly every one murmured, “Pleased to 
meet you,” which I heard with my eyes, 
as it happened. It was like repeating the 





password of some lodge or private so- 
ciety. After the function was over and 
we had returned home, the husband of 
the friend whom I was visiting asked: 
“Did you have a good time at the tea- 
and-jam affair, and who was there?” I 
replied that I had enjoyed the “affair” 
very much and met a number of ladies 
named Mrs. or Miss Pleased-To-Meet- 
You. My friend looked at me in amaze- 
ment and I hastened to explain. “Why,” 
I asked, “in the name of all that’s hear- 
able did Mrs. Blank shout my name to all 
those ladies and whisper theirs? Had 
she reversed the process I might be able 
to tell you the names of some of the 
guests with whom I talked, instead of 
which I don’t know one.” My friend 
looked thoughtful and said: “Why of 
course you are right; I never thought of 
it before, and I always do the same thing 
when introducing you to my friends ; but 
1 won’t after this.” She did, however, 
that same evening—force of habit, I sup- 
pose. 

I wonder how many of my deaf read- 
ers will recognize this. Frequently my 
hearing friends tell me of some lecture 
or concert they have heard and liked es- 
pecially well, closing their remarks with 
“T wish you had been there. I know you 
can’t hear, but you can see.” Truth com- 
pels one to admit that the quality of 
humor—if not mercy—has become some- 
what strained during the long years of 
deafness through listening, times without 
number, to that worn-out phrase, “but 
you can see.” 

Now, no one appreciates the blessing 
of eyesight more than myself, and at the 
last great day, when Gabriel blows his 
horn — which I’ll not hear — it will be 
some satisfaction to see the panorama, 
doubtless ; but, while living in this mun- 
dane world, to expect a deaf person to 
get any pleasure or benefit from attending 
a function where ears are the chief requi- 
site is about as practical as inviting a 
legless man to go skating. 
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There is a remedy, however, which en- 
ables us to in part overcome the diff- 
culties usually met in the hearing world. 
I refer to lip-reading, which nearly all 
deaf persons practise unconsciously and 
which may be developed to a fine art 
through study and practise under efficient 
teachers. Just how far it can be made 
valuable as a means of general inter- 
course is a matter of individual effort 
and perseverance. 

But let us look at the handicap (I dis- 
like the word infirmity) from another 
point of view. Emerson says in his es- 
say on Compensation, “For every loss 
there is a gain.” Whether the gain shall 
equal the loss is both a mathematical and 
a spiritual problem that each person has 
to work out for himself, and it depends 
entirely upon himself what the answer 
shall be. 

First among compensations I will place 
immunity from noise. This is too obvious 
to need comment, since we can all think 
of a variety of discordant sounds to 
which the deaf are blessedly oblivious. 
I remember that in my hearing days a 
thunderstorm used to affect me unpleas- 
antly, often producing a severe headache. 
Since becoming too deaf to hear an ordi- 
nary electric storm the nervous tension 
has lessened appreciably, and as many 
such storms occur in the night, I usually 
sleep peacefully through it all, quite un- 
disturbed. 

Among the recreative compensations 
modern civilization has offered to the 
deaf I would place the moving-picture 
theater at the top of the list. This, of 
course, refers to plays of rank and merit, 
of which there are many in the film 
world. Here the deaf person, if he or 
she be a lip-reader, has a distinct advan- 
tage over their hearing friends in under- 
standing the plot. My ability as a lip- 
reader is limited, being self-taught, and 
it is only fragments of sentences that I 
now and then catch from the lips of the 
movie actors, but it is a feat which my 
friends never fail to look upon as miracu- 
lous. “Do you know what he said?” 
“Did you get that?” etc., they unwearedly 
ask me, thinking it so strange I can tell 
sometimes and not at all times, which 


fact inspires them to accuse me of bluff- 
ing. 

And is not the art of bluffing worthy 
of consideration as a minor compensa- 
tion? It may, and doubtless does, savor 
of deception ; but some one has said that 
the whole fabric of society—the social 
side—is built upon polite lies—a state- 
ment that appears rather too sweeping. 
But are we not daily called upon to mur- 
mur polite banalities, to listen to a trivial 
tale, to suffer our precious moments 
wasted by some voluble caller? It is part 
of our common discipline while passing 
“through this vale of tears” to meet such 
occasions gracefully and “grin and bear 
it.” Now the deaf person can do this to 
perfection. Take, for instance, the chron- 
icler of chronic ailments (and he or she, 
more often she, alas! can be found in the 
plural in any community), who develops 
a new disease every month and who lives 
to a good old age notwithstanding. When 
called upon for your sympathy, and 
while listening to the varied symptoms— 
which you don’t try to hear—a nod of 
attention is usually all that is required 
until the patient has run down from sheer 
exhaustion. Then a word of sympathy 
and a quick turn in the conversation, of 
which you take charge, and the ordeal is 
over. 

Is this too frivolous to mention? Bear 
in mind that the treatment is elastic and 
can be suited to any condition or circum- 
stance. Self- preservation may be the 
first law of nature, but I submit that, 
since there are all kinds of people in the 
world, adaptability is the first law of 
society. 

There are other compensations relating 
to the growth of intellect and soul, which 
those who live in the silence can develop 
to a superior degree, that have not been 
touched upon. They belong to the more 
serious aspects of life, and are therefore 
not in accord with this article, which does 
not claim to be serious. Rather do we 
prefer to close with the following quo- 
tation : 

“Oh! a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 

Or a trouble’s what you make it; 

And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that 


counts, 
But only how did you take it.” 
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THE ORDER OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE DIFFERENT 
SOUNDS IN THE CHILD'S SPEECH * 


CHULTZE explains the order of de- 

velopment by the following law: The 
sounds appear in a series which proceeds 
gradually from those which are made 
with the least to those which require the 
greatest physiological effort. He adds, 
however, in a footnote that this series 
need not necessarily be the same with all 
peoples and all races, nor even with all 
families, owing to the influence of hered- 
ity. This he offers as an explanation for 
the fact that Preyer’s observations do not 
verify this law. 

Gutzmann supports this law in the 
main, but holds that there are manifold 
individual variations. He agrees to Prey- 
er’s objection that the degree of physio- 
logical effort cannot be measured, but 
says that the study of stammering chil- 
dren leads one to believe in the law. He 
points out that the muscle action in the 
three articulatory systems—lips, tongue, 
and teeth—and palate increases in diffi- 
culty in the order given; and, moreover, 
that those sounds which are the easiest 
for the child are most often repeated, and 
are thus fixed in the motor speech mem- 
ory ; therefore they are more readily used 
when learning to speak. These difficul- 
ties, he says, cannot be measured in a 
scientific way, but they can be noted in a 
general way by observing the muscle ac- 
tion. In speaking of the difficulty in the 
third articulatory system, he says: Evi- 
dently the muscle sense is less developed 
in the rear of the mouth than in the fore 
part. People can readily move their lips 
and the tip of their tongue into any de- 
sired position, but not so with the body 
of the tongue; and their muscle sense 
fails completely when they try to move 
their soft palate without uttering a vocal. 
Franke thinks the law is valid in the main 
during the period of voluntary imitation 
and decidedly valid in the combination of 
sounds. 


*From “A Case of Retarded Speech Devel- 
opment.” By Alice C. Hinckley. The Peda- 
gogical Seminary, March, 10915. 
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Dr. Hall says: The child’s linguistic 
development does not proceed from the 
easy to the hard, according to any adult 
standard, but the hard, and often the 
very hard, may precede the very easy. 
Rzesnitzek says Schultze’s law cannot be 
accepted as a fact, since by the law of 
senso-motor association difficult sounds 
may come early. Some sounds which the 
child makes playfully give it pleasure and 
it repeats them. When thus the attention 
is drawn toward the sounds the intensity 
of the sensation is increased, and this in 
turn sets free an increased amount of 
energy of the motor centers. If Schultze’s 
theory were true, he says, it ought to 
hold in the instruction of deaf-mutes, 
which it does not, since some produce 
difficult sounds early ; and, moreover, all 
pupils would have to make the same 
progress, which they do not. However, 
he admits that labials and linguals are 
physiologically easier and adduces as 
proof that many primitive people have 
hardly any other sounds. Ament also 
thinks that a categorical statement like 
that of Schultze is not tenable. He says: 
The orderly succession of the sounds 1s, 
for the time being, a secret which can 
only be solved by exact phonetic investi- 
gations in the future. He supports the 
following principle: The labials and den- 
tals occur oftener than the gutturals 
among the first sounds of the child, be- 
cause they have a physiological prefer- 
ence. Ma, ba, pa, are first, because the 
organs that produce them are active in 
feeding. Moreover, those animals that 
swallow their food without chewing, and 
thus have a vigorous palate, often cry 
with gutturals. Among birds, for in- 
stance, the cock crows “kikeriki,” the hen 
says “gagag,” the cuckoo “kuku,” the 
raven “krahkrah.” Those animals, on 
the other hand, that seize their food and 
chew it before swallowing often use la- 
bials in forming their cries. Among 
mammals, for instance, the dog says 
“wau wau,” the sheep “bah, mah,” the 
cow “muh,” the cat “miau,” etc. 
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Schultze, Preyer, Sigismund, Gutz- 
mann, and others ascribe the early ap- 
pearance of labials and dentals partly to 
the preparation the child gets through 
the sucking movements while nursing. 
Preyer furthermore says: The position 
of the human feetus is such that long be- 
fore birth the hands easily may touch tie 
lips, and that the swallowing of the nour- 
ishment causes it to flow over the edges 
of the lips and the tongue, thus causing 
repeated excitement of the nerve endings 
of those organs. He, however, holds that 
the order of succession in which the 
sounds of speech are produced is differ- 
ent with different individuals, and conse- 
quently is not determined by the principle 
of least effort. It is dependent upon sev- 
eral factors —brain, teeth, size of the 
tongue, acuteness of hearing, motility, 
etc. Only in the later intentional sound 
formations and attempts at speaking does 
that principle come under consideration. 
Oltuszewski agrees with the above-named 
authors as to the importance of the exer- 
cise the lips and the tongue get in suck- 
ing, and adds that the gutturals and labio- 
dentals appear so late on account of the 
complicated mechanism involved in pro- 
ducing them. Sully also thinks that 
Schultze goes too far with his principle 
of least effort. He says the very vari- 
ability of this order in the case of differ- 
ent children shows that there is no such 
simple correspondence as this. 

It has been noticed by many observers 
that some sounds are made early and 
later forgotten. From the order. in which 
the letters were learned we see that some 
sounds uniformly appear later than oth- 
ers. The letter s is used late and has a 
— to remain imperfect often for 

sars. Deaf-mutes especially have trouble 
w with it; though they learn it early, they 
must be corrected again and again; 
whereas r, a very difficult letter to learn, 
is not forgotten after the deaf-mute child 
has once succeeded in pronouncing it. 
These facts Rzesnitzek takes as a basis 
for the following rule: “The stronger the 
motor sensations necessary to produce a 
sound, the less danger there is that the 
sound will be forgotten after it is once 
learned.” This principle, he thinks, ex- 


plains Treitel’s facts which he fouad in 
the kindergartens of Berlin, where out of 
180 children examined, 3 to 6 years of 
age, 34.5 per cent lisped. 

It is not feasible to draw any conclu- 
sions as to the order of development of 
vowel sounds in the case in question, on 
account of the protracted babbling period 
before she was subjected to observation. 
The order of the consonants may safely 
be accepted as m, b, p, t, d, n, l, k, g, the 
first five being very well established, the 
remaining four varying in degree of cer- 
tainty in the order named. Beginning 
with m as the only recognizable conso- 
nant sound (and that caused by the clos- 
ing of the mouth and incidentally bring- 
ing the lips together), the other sounds 
have gradually emerged and freed them- 
selves of the overshadowing m that ai 
first preceded them or introduced them, 
as it were. 

One of the most serious drawbacks to 
the overcoming of retardation in speech 
development is the fact that members of 
the family, and especially children and 
playmates, learn the language of the de- 
fective one, and by responding thereto 
satisfy the need which language supplies. 
This in turn prevents conscious effort at 
improvement (or a consciousness that 
improvement is necessary or desirable), 
as the result of lack of attention to de- 
tails, and so of comparison and discrimi- 
nation. When others repeat or make use 
of the sounds and gestures of the defect- 
ive language, they tend to fix it as a 
medium of communication. 

Wells calls attention to the fact that 
the vast majority of assimilations and 
substitutions are recorded as_ lapses 
merely because of the transitory char- 
acter of their exciting cause. When this 
is constantly present, not only in the in- 
dividual, but in the entire linguistic com- 
munity, its frequent occurrence gives the 
laws of imitation full play, the more so 
as it is probably an economizing process, 
tending to the elimination of inessential 
differences. The lapse then establishes 
itself in language or disappears, accord- 
ing to the frequency of its occurrence 
and economic value; in a word, its nat- 
uralness. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BETTER SPEECH* 


HOSE who follow American litera- 

ture on the education of deaf chil- 
dren must have been impressed by the 
considerably increased degree of atten- 
tion given within the past few years to 
the development of better speech in that 
country. Some time since, Miss Yale, at 
a gathering of American teachers, said 
that: the greatest need of the times was 
not more speech, but better speech. It 
certainly seems that many of those for 
whose consideration she made this sug- 
gestion have given heed to her words and 
are diligently applying themselves to the 
necessary investigation and_ research. 
Having regard to the great importance of 
speech in the present-day instruction of 
the deaf, we wish we could chronicle a 
similar public evidence of increased and 
increasing study given to it in this coun- 
try. There are, of course, a much larger 
number of teachers in America than on 
this side of the Atlantic ; but, even so, we 
do not notice in our own literature a pro- 
portionate degree of united aspiration to 
improve the speech they teach among 
those who instruct the deaf. 

We know that, individually, our teach- 
ers are doing very much in the direction 
indicated by Miss Yale; but the failure, 
as we think it, lies in the fact that they 
do not generally recognize as they should 
the importance of helping each other by 
putting forward their discoveries and the 
results of their experience for the com- 
mon good of all. 

There has undoubtedly been a great 
advance in the way of more perfect 
methods of developing speech since its 
introduction into our schools, and _ par- 
ticularly within recent years. How great 
the difference between past and present 
methods is would surprise many who 
have come into the work within the last 
ten years. In the American Annals for 
May last Miss Sarah Champion describes 
the methods practised by a training col- 
lege about 30 years since. Those who 





*An editorial in The Teacher of the Deaf, 
June, 10916. 


would know something of the way we 
have come should read her article and 
compare present-day methods with those 
she describes. They will then clearly see 
that the whole conception of speech for 
the deaf has been revolutionized, psycho- 
logically and physiologically, since the 
period of which Miss Champion writes. 
Deadness has been practically eliminated 
from teaching methods, and from the 
earliest lessons life is infused into the 
speech given to the children. Speech is 
now taught to be used. The essential re- 
lation between speech-reading and speech 
is generally realized. 

Notwithstanding this, we agree with 
Miss Yale that the need today is for still 
better speech. There is perhaps not so 
much to desire with regard to the theories 
held by teachers as on the practical side, 
in which every one will, we think, feel 
that there is much to be done ere anything 
like possible perfection can be reached. 
It is this practical physiological aspect of 
speech that does not generally receive the 
continuous attention it deserves and de- 
mands all through the school period. Not 
a thousandth part of what can be written 
in this direction has yet been put on 
paper, and this because so much remains 
to be discovered and worked out to the 
practical advantage of deaf children 
learning to speak. When such an emi- 
nent teacher of speech as Prof. John Dut- 
ton Wright finds it necessary and possible 
to write six columns in THE Voita ReE- 
VIEW in describing the proper develop- 
ment of the sound of the letter “L,” the 
extent of the research waiting to be 
undertaken for the perfecting of the 
methods of teaching speech, as a syn- 
thetic whole, is apparent. We do not 
imagine that Professor Wright would 
claim to have said the “last word” on the 
subject of which he wrote, and we are 
quite prepared to believe that his ener- 
getic mind will return, sooner or later, to 
this same sound, when we shall be given 
more light upon it. In a very literal 
sense, he threw light upon it in his recent 
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writing, for he suggested the use of a 
little electric flashlight to so illumine the 
child’s mouth that the teacher should see 
the efficiency or otherwise of the neces- 
sary lingual position and action. We 
have never before seen this suggested, 
but it certainly may become a very valu- 
able expedient, both to the child and the 
teacher, in developing many of the other 
sounds of speech. Professor Wright’s 
careful advice on the utilization of the 
sense of touch in order to give the child 
the knowledge of the proper locality of 
the tongue by observing the teeth it 
touches when forming the sound is well 
worth reading. In all his writings Pro- 
fessor Wright presents his teachings in 
such a manner as to allow fully for the 
distinctive psychological position of the 
deaf learner of speech. It is well for the 
American deaf child that his example in 
giving forth his knowledge for the benefit 
of every teacher is being more and more 
widely followed, as is seen from the fact 
that the Annals and THE Vora Review, 
as well as some of the school magazines, 
contain frequent articles of great practi- 
cal value. 

What is wanted everywhere is that the 
training of the teacher of the deaf should 
embrace a careful and scientific study of 
speech in all its varied aspects, with the 
opportunity of experimentally testing its 
different theories and methods ‘The 
training should not be of any dogmatic 
nature, the mere following of the prac- 
tises of the professor who directs it and 
the tame acquiescence of the students in 
the views put forward. We want the 
teachers sent forth after their training to 
be still students and learners and to con- 
tinue so till the end. Then there is hope 
for the work. We believe the present 
small training college at Fitzroy Square 
succeeds well in these regards, and we 
wish that its scope and opportunities 
could be so increased and developed as to 
meet effectually the full needs of the 
schools. Last year we thought we were 
within sight of such a solution of the dif- 
ficulties of which we write, but, unfortu- 
nately, events prevented its realization. 
Nothing could be more disastrous than 
the sending forth of students who, after 
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their training, imagine that they possess 
some infallible method of doing this or 
that in the way of speech culture. ‘here 
is, fortunately, no infallible method of 
doing anything in education, for it is a 
human work, and any one child may 
completely upset the most cherished 
theory. This human element, constantly 
varying, yet always fascinating to the 
real teacher, has to be reckoned with ; and 
the teacher who persuades himself that 
he has one infallible method, and one 
only, of doing this or that is not-a teacher 
at all and would be less harmfully em- 
ployed outside a school for deaf children 
than in one. 

It is true that many excellent exponents 
of the science and art of establishing 
speech in those who do not hear have ac- 
quired their knowledge and skill in the 
school of hard work. They have worked 
out their own oral salvation in fear and 
trembling while in charge of classes, and, 
as many of this record amongst us know 
very well, at the expense of their pupils. 
This, as Major Gray said at the recent 
annual meeting of the Association, is not 
a proper procedure. 

There are several things that unite to 
condemn the principle of the training of 
the teacher being conducted while in 
charge of a class in school. The first is 
the injury to the children that must in- 
evitably result. Naturally, beyond this, 
in a general way, the views of the head- 
master, or head-mistress, largely domi- 
nate the procedures of teaching, and ina 
broad sense the experimental opportuni- 
ties of the teacher, as well as the views 
placed before him, are more or less re- 
stricted. If he ventures upon experi- 
mental work, of a kind that he should 
have decided upon in a training period, 
it is clear that his subjects—the chil- 
dren—have to suffer. As all the classes 
in his school are working mainly to one 
scheme, there is not a sufficient variety 
of observational opportunity. However 
willing the head of the school may be to 
assist the young teacher in his acquire- 
ment of the knowledge of teaching the 
deaf, he cannot have the necessary time 
to devote effectually to this sort of work. 
It requires a specialist. The truth is that 
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there is a certain minimum of knowledge 
and practical ability which the teacher 
should possess before he is allowed to 
take the responsible charge of classes. 
We think this would be best insured by 
the adoption of some such scheme as that 
recently outlined for the Association by 
Miss Nevile and Mr. Barnes. Their 
proposal was to take well-educated young 
people into the schools as student teach- 
ers, in order that they may have oppor- 
tunities of noting, observing, and learn- 
ing the rudiments of the work in progress 
without any risk of retarding or injuring, 
in any way, the educational interests of 
the children of whom they would not 
have responsible charge. In the period 
of their student teachership their aca- 
demic and special training would receive 
attention and prepare them for a definite 
training course taken in a special college 
whose curricula would be based upon the 
broadest and most scientific principles. 
Graduates, after such a_ preparation, 
could then undertake with promise the 
serious work of educating deaf children. 
They would have much to learn, but they 
would be in the position of learning it— 
at least they would not damage the chil- 
dren any more than a medical man 
straight from college harms his patients— 
and this is as much as can be expected 
from any system of training, for every 
one must have a practical beginning. 

But there is no need to sit still and do 
nothing until such a desirable scheme is 
realized. “The full development of the 
knowledge of speech for the deaf will 
never come from any one individual. He 
may teach his particular class with the 
greatest efficiency, but he influences only 
that class unless he associates himself 
with other teachers for the furtherance 
of the practical knowledge of his work. 

He should use the press and such op- 
portunities as present themselves of meet- 
ing and conferring with his colleagues 
engaged in similar labor. The subject of 
speech for the deaf is sufficiently large 
and important to justify the existence of 
a great association for the promotion of 
its study and research, and we trust that 
at no distant date such an organization 
will come into existence. 


Even now we are only beginning to 
realize the possibilities of speech in the 
deaf. Its greatest humanizing and intel- 
lectualizing effects have perhaps been 
best illustrated in the many recorded in- 
stances wherein intelligent mothers have 
educated their deaf offspring through its 
means. We referred to such a case in 
our April issue. The lessons of such re- 
markable results are for the schools. It 
may be that school communities can never 
reproduce all the elements of the intelli- 
gent home, but, so far as they can, they 
should endeavor to do so. Early educa- 
tion, earlier than five years of age if nec- 
essary in particular cases ; constant asso- 
ciation with speech and continuous at- 
tention to its development, even if smaller 
classes are involved; the fullest contact 
of the child with the teacher and other 
improvements come into the view. We 
shall not realize them in a year, or ten, or 
in any given period ; but our vision should 
include them, and our present work will 
be the better performed because of the 
prospect. 

We repeat Miss Yale’s dictum, “not 
more speech, but better speech,” and 
commend it to the serious consideration 
of every teacher of speech. 





RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTIONS AND DAY 
SCHOOLS 


Under the title of “Fitting the Individual,” 
Mr. Jerry Albert Pierce has written in THE 
Voita Review for April last a most compre- 
hensive consideration of the respective uses of 
residential and day schools for deaf children. 
We have never read so clear-sighted a contri- 
bution to this important subject. The views 
of Dr. J. Kerr Love and others on this matter 
are well known; and, if we remember rightly, 
Dr. R. Elliott, at the time Head-master of the 
Margate Institution, in giving evidence before 
the Royal Commission in the eighties, described 
residential schools as “necessary evils.” That 
there are drawbacks in the residential system 
is evident, and it is also clear that day schools 
are not practicable in all cases. It appears that 
both are necessary, and the only question is the 
respective uses to be made of each. As a con- 
tribution to the elucidation of this problem, Mr. 
Pierce’s article is invaluable, and we advise 
teachers and others interested in the matter to 
get it and read it—From The Teacher of the 
Deaf, June, 1916. 





How many friends have you asked to join 
our Association? 














DEAFNESS AND HEREDITY 


URGER discusses the various types 

of deafness that occur with a familial 
and inherited stamp and shows that it is 
a mistake to diagnose otosclerosis merely 
on the basis of deafness inherited in the 
family. The deafness is liable to be of 
quite another type, the trouble being in 
the sound-perceiving rather than in the 
sound-conducting apparatus. In the laby- 
rinth type the deafness comes on about 
30 or 38 and slowly progresses to the uge 
of 50, when it grows rapidly more com- 
plete. The perception of high and low 
sounds and bone and air conduction of 
sounds also differ from those with oto- 
sclerosis, as he describes in detail. He 
charts three generations of a family tree 
showing 29 members more or less hard 
of hearing or totally deaf out of a total 
of 87 members, not including three deaf 
in a previous generation. He examined 
five of the deaf members of the family 
and found in two the progressive internal 
ear type of deafness; in another, prema- 
ture senile deafness, and in two others 
the otosclerosis type of deafness. It 
seems probable that in this family the 
organ of hearing is physiologically infe- 
rior and yields abnormally readily to 
morbid influences of various kinds. This 
predisposition is inherited, not any spe- 
cial type of ear disease. The predisposi- 
tion may never encounter anything to 
rouse it to an active process, and, if this 
does occur, the active process may be of 
different types in different members of 
the family with the inherited taint. This 
assumption explains also, he says, con- 
genital deaf-mutism, and he _ protests 
against the usual classification of this into 
the congenital and acquired types. A 
deaf child that has never spoken is re- 
garded as a congenital deaf-mute, and the 
possibility of deaf-mutism as the result 





*An abstract in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, June 24, of Deafness and 
Heredity (Doofheid en erfelijkheid), by H. 
Burger, in the Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor 
Geneeskunde, Amsterdam, April 29. 


of a brain or meningeal inflammatory 
process in early infancy is quite over- 
looked. 

He is inclined to agree with Hammer- 
schlag’s dictum, that the difference be- 
tween deaf-mutism and progressive laby- 
rinth deafness is one of degree only. The 
anatomic basis for each is strikingly sim- 
ilar. The fact that the labyrinth deafness 
does not develop until late in life is no 
sign that the sound-perceiving apparatus 
is not constitutionally inferior. Other 
arguments in favor of this assumption 
are the remains of hearing in certain 
deaf-mutes and the cases of congenital 
partial deafness. This is always of the 
labyrinth-deafness type, and in his cases 
of this kind the deafness displayed no 
progressive tendency. A still further 
argument is the labyrinth deafness which 
develops in the young and grows rapidly 
worse between 15 and 20. This latter 
has been observed as a familial affection. 
Other facts cited in evidence are that 
Kuiper found atrophy of the stria vascu- 
laris cochlez:in the internal ear of Japa- 
nese dancing mice, and Mayer found the 
same in persons with otosclerosis, while 
this has long been known to occur in 
deaf-mutes. On the other hand, Politzer 
reported soime years ago finding foci of 
new bone growth — spongiosa — in the 
labyrinth of deaf-mutes. Koerner ad- 
vised persons with otosclerosis to refrain 
from marrying, so as to carry their oto- 
sclerosis into the grave with them. But 
Burger says that this prohibition, to be 
effectual, should extend also to the broth- 
ers and sisters of persons with otoscle- 
rosis, as they may have inherited the same 
tendency and be liable to transmit it, al- 
though this “determinant” has remained 
latent in them. “In fact,” he exclaims, 
“think of the latent dangerous determi- 
nants any one of us may be carrying 
around! At the twelfth generation each 
of us has 4,096 ancestors !” 


Did you tell your friend how helpful THe 
Vota ReEviEW would be? 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN LIP-READING* 


1. Not long ago I entered a ‘car at 
Copley Square and took the only vacant 
seat—near the door. Half way down on 
the other side sat a lady, who had been a 
pupil at the school where I was studying 
lip-reading and whom I had not seen for 
some time. She smiled and nodded, then 
asked, “Have you jyst come from the 
school?” I said, “Yes; aren’t you com- 
ing in some day?” She said that she did 
mean to come; that she wanted to see 
Miss Bruhn, but that she had been too 
busy to get any time for it. Then she 
asked about the school and some of her 
acquaintances there. While answering 
her questions, I suddenly became aware 
that the people near me were looking at 
us with surprise and curiosity. Our con- 
versation stopped until the person beside 
me left the car and gave us a chance to 
finish without attracting attention. 

It had seemed the most natural thing 
in the world to talk to each other at that 
distance, but the surprise of the other 
people made me realize what a wonderful 
thing lip-reading really is. 

2. No matter how good lip-readers we 
may be; no matter if we must depend en- 
tirely upon it for any communication with 
our fellow-men or not, how proud we are 
of our achievement if we inadvertently 
catch a word, a phrase, several sentences, 
on the car or on the street—conversation 
not meant for us. 

Again, How much that is meant for us 
we lose through lack of vigilance and 
alertness, or understand so tardily as to 
cause others and us embarrassment. The 
following experience of mine taught me 
the value of using my knowledge of lip- 
reading : 

One day, with very little time to make 
a certain train, I rushed into the subway 
at Park street, hurriedly thrusting a ten- 
cent piece through the window of the 
“toll-house,” ready to push through the 
turnstile the instant my change should be 





* These are actual experiences of hard-of- 
hearing adults, presented here practically as 
detailed in letters to the editor, at the sugges- 
tion of Miss Martha E. Bruhn. 


shoved back at me, for it is always thrust, 
push, and shove in the subway, and even 
a little more so when one is in such a 
hurry as I was that day. 

I had done the thing automatically so 
many times that I did not cast a glance 
at the attendant behind the window, and 
did not do so even, when, as I thought, a 
Canadian five-cent piece was returned to 
me. Picking it up, I said, still without 
looking up, “Is that all right?” At the 
same time, thinking I had no time to waste 
over a good or bad five-cent piece, I 
pushed or tried to push my way through 
the gate. But the gate would not budge. 
Others behind me, waiting to get through, 
probably as full of the proverbial Amer- 
ican rush as I was, made me redouble 
my efforts. Finally, impatiently, I said, 
“What is the matter with this gate?” for 
the first time looking at the cashier. I 
beheld a countenance, red with anger, and 
fairly shot at me were the words, “I told 
you that dime was no good!” Ina flash 
I understood the whole thing. I had 
given her, unwittingly, a Canadian ten- 
cent piece, which she had instantly re- 
turned, telling me the trouble, doubtless 
telling and retelling all the while I was 
trying to push through the gate, with the 
determination to make that train, the 
gate that she had locked from the inside, 
with equal determination that I should 
not get away without paying my fare. 
The fact that the women whom I had 
kept waiting were, no doubt, amused by 
the whole affair did not tend to soothe 
my ruffled feelings. When I had deigned 
to look at the speaker, I had understood 
so readily what she had said that I was 
provoked at my lack of watchfulness. 

I stepped back to allow the others to 
make their train, while I opened my purse 
and extracted five pennies that I felt very 
sure were not Canadian; I pushed them, 
one by one, through the window, mean- 
while on the watch for any possible com- 
ments. 

By this time I was beginning to see the 
funny side of the affair, and once on the 
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train—not that train, but a train—it grew 
more ludicrous the more I thought of it, 
until I found myself grinning like a 
Cheshire cat. But it taught me a lesson. 
Henceforth my watchword should be, 
“Eternal vigilance.” 

3. Moving-picture shows are an aid in 
lip-reading, so when you feel that you 
ought to practise lip-reading, and you 
want a good time, you can visit the 
“movies” and “kill two birds with one 
stone.” 

By way of explanation, a sentence is 
often flashed on the screen before it is 
shown in the picture, which is very help- 
ful, for since you know what it is before- 
hand you can concentrate your mind on 
how it is said and how it looks. Then, it 
is fun to see how much you can see of 
things which are not put on the screen. 
For instance, the other day I saw a mov- 
ing picture in which the following was 
put on the screen: “John brings his 
mother a present.”’ In the accompanying 
picture I could see his mother say, “For 
me, John?” Then John goes to the war, 
and soon the explanation on the screen 
reads, ‘““The mother prays for the return 
of her son,” and in the following picture 
I could see her say, “Dear Father, please 
send back my boy.” It may be only a few 
extra words here and there that one gets, 
but that is enough to give a pleasing feel- 
ing of superiority over people with good 
ears who know nothing of lip-reading. 

We are so often humiliated on account 
of bad hearing it is really a joy for us 
occasionally to feel superior over those 
who have good hearing. 


Dr. W. B. Swift’s Lecture Courses for 1916- 
1917 on Speech Disorder cover the medical, the 
psychological, the remedial, and the educa- 
tional aspects of speech disorder. They are 
designed for physicians, teachers, and school 
superintendents. They consist in didactic lec- 
tures, demonstrations, tissue examinations, and 
practise correction, and are given at the Voice 
Clinic, Boston State Hospital, Psychopathic 
Department, Boston, Mass. 





In Kansas City, Mo., the parents of six little 
deaf children arranged with one of the teachers 
in the Day School for the Deaf to give special 
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instruction to these children during the first 
six weeks of her vacation. As a result, these 
six children will have a far larger vocabulary 
and a higher efficiency in the use of speech 
when the fall term opens. 





SYMPOSIUM ON SPEECH, VOICE, AND HY 
GIENE OF THE VOCAL TRACT 


The Journal of Ophthalmology, Otology and 
Laryngology for April, 1916, contains an in- 
teresting symposium on this subject. There 
are fourteen contributors. Five papers discuss 

“the structure and hygiene of the voice ap- 
paratus and its treatment when infected or 
diseased,” while in eight papers “the relation 
of speech training to social and commercial 
efficiency is presented” in concise form. In the 
editorial foreword, after showing the need of 
better speech on the part of nearly every one, 
we read: 

“And in truth we have no common tongue. 
We have sectionalism in speech even more 
than in sentiment, and none of our many col- 
loquial languages can measure up to any 
worthy standard. If the New Englander 
scorns the western twang, he must admit that 
his greatest living authority has so abused our 
sturdy English as to say that ‘gone,’ ‘morn,’ 
and ‘dawn’ are perfect rhymes! 

“From the Pacific coast comes the nearest 
approach to correct English with unsullied dic- 
tion, and only because we there have people 
who have been trained from childhood in ar- 
tistic speech unhampered by the _ hereditary 
faults found in older communities. With this 
as a suggestion, may we not hope to bring to- 
gether the best from all our various provinces 
and out of it evolve a speech in which the 
future American may have pride? May not 
the average man of the new generation have 
a joy in the art of expression, and may he not 
find in it an inspiration and a help for the 
utterance of that intelligent idealism ?” 





CONVENTION AT ATLANTIC City.—All the 
States affiliated with the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association are invited to 
send delegates to the annual convention to be 
held in Atlantic City September 6-10, inclu- 
sive. It has been customary to hold the annual 
convention of this organization during the win- 
ter season, but in view of the part the suf- 
fragists may decide to take in the presidential 
election in November, it has been deemed ex- 
pedient to hold the Suffrage Convention pre- 
ceding the election. All the political parties 
have put planks in their respective platforms 
indorsing the ballot for women. 





You can secure a free copy of “Stutterers and 
Stammerers,” by Elbert Hubbard, by writing 
to Joseph J. Lamb, 1249 Franklin street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 








“STAMMERING” AND “STUTTERING”* 


To THE Epiror: 

May I call attention to the increase in 
the confusion in regard to stammering 
by the effort to substitute German usage 
(Fletcher, J. M.: The Etiology of Stut- 
tering, The Journal A. M. A., April 8, 
1916, p. 1079) for our well-established 
English words “stammering” and “stut- 
tering”? 

Dr. F. A. Bryant, writing under date 
of 1913, Says: 

“The Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia” explains the terms by stating that 
“he who stammers has great difficulty in 
uttering anything; the result is broken 
and inarticulate sounds that seem to stick 
in the mouth, and sometimes complete 
suppression of voice. He who stutters 
makes sounds that are not what he de- 
sires to make, and the result is a quick 
repetition of some one sound that is in- 
itial in a word that the person desires to 
utter, as c-c-c-catch.” This is the 
attitude taken by every writer on the sub- 
ject whose views have appeared in Eng- 
lish in the last fifty or more years, with 
one exception. 

Accurate definitions are one of the fun- 
damentals of scientific investigation. Let 
us consider briefly some of the confusion 
which will be caused by adopting this 
single exception instead of a 50-year-old 
rule recognized by the whole English- 
speaking race. 

The German word Stottern is equiva- 
lent to the English word “stammering.” 
On this account itis proposed to use the 
English word “stuttering” in place of 
“stammering.” In short, it is a proposal 
to abandon the established use of two im- 
portant English words in order to use 
one of them in the sense of a somewhat 
similar German word. This unreason- 
able proposal has already caused so much 
confusion that no discussion of speech 
defects is now clear unless it is accom- 
panied by definitions of the words “‘stut- 
tering” and “‘stammering.”’ 





* From the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, June 24. 


It will take decades to make the sub- 
stitution, if it can be made at all. Every 
one who has to do with the subject must 
keep two meanings in mind, and even 
then much of what he reads will be un- 
certain. And when the change is made, 
what has been written up to date will be 
unintelligible. 

A necessary consequence of this sub- 
stitution of “stuttering” for “stammer- 
ing” will be the use of “stammering”’ with 
the meaning of the German word Stam- 
meln, baby talk—that is, we must use a 
word which formerly distinctly desig- 
nated a speech disorder to designate a 
great variety of defects in pronunciation. 
Then lisping will be stammering, and we 
shall have no word for stuttering—that 
is, clear repetition. But we will have it, 
for stuttering is firmly fixed in the lan- 
guage; it is used in mechanics to desig- 
nate the irregular chattering of a non- 
lubricated sliding member. For non- 
spasmodic speech repetition we shall have 
to introduce a word, and it will always 
conflict with the old meaning of the word 
“stutter.” 

If America is to win any real distinc- 
tion in the investigation of the leading 
speech disorder, it must progress at a 
more rapid rate than it has done, and it 
cannot make rapid progress by introduc- 
ing a confusion of tongues.—Ernest 
Tompkins, Los Angeles. 





SPLENDID APPLICATION 


A very bright deaf girl was just begin- 
ning the study of grammar. Before put- 
ting the text-book into her hands, her 
teacher said to her: “What is a verb?” 
She thought a few minutes and then re- 
plied: “It is the name of do.” All her 
school life she had performed actions and 
then been asked the question, What did 
you do? and she quickly applied it— 
Jessie Duff. 


Ask your city librarian to subscribe for THe 
Votta REviIEw. 
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ACQUIRING THE ART OF LIP-READING 
BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


HILE the degree of skill in lip- 

reading and the time needed to ac- 
quire it will vary with the individual pu- 
pil, there is no doubt in my mind that a 
study of the art can be of value to every 
one of the adult hard of hearing who will 
undertake it in the right spirit. It is 
difficult, however, to talk to the average 
deaf person who has a wishbone where a 
backbone ought to be about the right 
spirit. By a right spirit I mean interest 
in the study, perseverance in face of diffi- 
culties, and confidence in a final success, 
though the progress be slow at first. 

Of the number and variety of pupils 
who have taken lessons with me in the 
past I shall quote the cases of three that 
in varying degrees have benefited by a 
study of lip-reading. 

The first case is that of a middle-aged 
school teacher who, without previously 
being aware of it, possessed in a high 
degree the qualities that go to make the 
successful lip-reader. Yet for a year or 
two before she began to study with me 
she carried on her class-room work with 
an acousticon attached to one side of her 
head. The strain of convincing the pub- 
lic-school authorities of a neighboring 
town where she lived of her ability to 
continue the work, in spite of her im- 
paired hearing, proved sometimes too 
much for her peace of mind. What was 
her surprise, however, when after a few 
lessons she began to understand her 
pupils much better, and people observed 
that her “hearing was certainly improv- 
ing some.” Her friends, she told me, had 
also remarked, “You look so much hap- 
pier since you have started on the lessons 
in lip-reading.” At the present time she 
is still in charge of her class, and there 
seems no danger of her dismissal, as her 
proficiency in lip-reading, owing to the 
constant practise and her great ability for 
it, is steadily increasing. 

Case two is that of a young society 
matron who had gradually become so 


deaf that speaking to her proved a severe 
strain on her friends. She had made the 
rounds of the most notable aurists with- 
out avail; had exhausted all the quack 
deafness cures and advertised remedies, 
with negative results, of course, and 
finally was advised to study lip-reading. 
As a last resort, she decided to take les- 
sons with me, though her husband was 
opposed to it, not believing in lip-reading 
at the time. She made such rapid prog- 
ress—it developed that she had much 
natural ability for the art—and after a 
course of forty lessons has become so 
splendid a lip-reader that at the present 
time she is fully able to enjoy her former 
social life, and deafness has entirely lost 
its terrors for her. 

The third case is that of a business 
man, over sixty years of age, who had 
grown completely deaf. Being a very 
progressive man, he did not hesitate, de- 
spite his advanced age, to undertake the 
study, although he did not possess any 
natural abilities for lip-reading. After 
some forty lessons, he was well able to 
read the lips of his wife in the German 
language ; understands, as he told me, his 
native language, Hungarian, with ease; 
and though his progress in English was 
not so rapid, he manages to get a great 
deal of what is said to him. As he is 
keeping up the practise, he is sure to ac- 
quire a much greater facility in time. He 
came for his lesson often in the worst 
kind of weather. I could never help ad- 
miring his pluck, which made him perse- 
vere where others much younger than 
himself lacked this spirit; the spirit of 
seeing a thing to its logical finish, un- 
abashed by its ups and downs. 


Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, principal of the Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, writes: 
“Our summer normal class is proving quite a 
success this year. We have 14 members in the 
class, while last year there were only 11.” 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES ON ADVANCED STUDY OF 
HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


(Continued from the June Voita Review) 


153. Caught, cod, cot, god, got, yacht 


Were you caught in the rain? 

The cod is a deep-sea fish. 

He slept on a cot in the tent. 

The boy got away from the policeman. 

They crossed the ocean in their yacht. 

A Chinese god is called a joss. 

Did you ever take cod-liver oil? 

Who is the godfather of the child? 

Cape Cod is a peninsula on the east coast of 
Massachusetts. 

Does your father belong to the yacht club? 


154. Cause, gause 


What is the cause of all this trouble? 
The garment was made of a fine silk gauze. 


155. Cave, gave 


The boys have discovered the entrance to a 
cave. 
They gave it to me before they left. 


156. Cease, scenes, seas, sees, seize 


The rain did not cease for forty days. 

The explorers sail to the frozen seas. 

You must seize every opportunity. 

He will be surprised when he sees us. 

How dear to my heart are the scenes of my 
childhood. 

157. Cell, sell 
Have you any pictures to sell? 
The prisoner sat alone in his cell. 


158. Cellar, seller 


Ask the ticket-seller the price of the ticket. 
The book proved to be a good seller. 
We have a large cellar. 


159. Cent, said, scent, send, sent, set 


I could not hear what she said. 

They have sent me the wrong package. 

Send it back. 

The sun had set before we reached home. 

The air was filled with the sweet scent of 
flowers. 

The little boy asked his mother for a cent. 

She said she would go. 

I will send for the book at once. 

He said that he would send it at once. 
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Set the clock a-going. 

° 2 

The prisoner was set free and sent home. 

[ received a full set of an encyclopedia for 
Christmas. 

The money was placed on interest at five per 
cent. 

160. Center, setter. 


My brother’s dog is an Irish setter. 
The flowers stood in the center of the table. 


161. Cereal, serial 


Did you have a cereal for breakfast? 
Are you reading the serial stories in Har- 
pers Magazine? 


162. Chain, shade 


You have broken your gold chain. 

Let us sit down in the shade. 

That is not a pretty shade of brown. 

Wear your hat to shade your eyes from the 
sun. 

What is the highest peak in that chain of 
mountains ? 


163. Chair, share 


Give each one his share. 

I bought this chair for my room. 
I'll share it with you. 

He is chairman of the committee. 
Share and share alike. 


164. Chamois, shabby 


The chamois is found on the highest moun- 
tains of Europe and Asia. 

The man looked very shabby. 

Rub it with a piece of chamois skin. 

They were very shabby fellows. 


165. Chap, jam, sham 


The cold will chap your skin. 
Mother made some strawberry jam. 
The soldiers had a sham fight. 

He is a good chap. 

Be careful not to jam your fingers. 


166. Charm, sharp 


The knife is not very sharp. 
It works like a charm. 








167. Chart, charred 


The wood was charred. 
Ihe speaker illustrated by means of a chart. 


168. Chat, shad 


We had quite a pleasant chat together. 
Will you have some fried shad for lunch? 


169. Chatter, shatter 


Hear the birds chatter. 
That will shatter all our hopes. 
What a chatter-box that child is! 


170. Cheap, sheep 


How many sheep has the farmer? 
Do you think he will sell the house cheap? 
Those cheap goods are not worth buying. 


171. Cheer, sheer, shear, jeer 


We tried to cheer her up. 

That is sheer nonsense. 

The farmer has begun to she:r his sheep. 
The boys will jeer at you. 

They were all of good cheer. 

The dress was made of sheer muslin. 


172. Cherry, sherry 


Will you have a cherry? 

Much sherry is produced in Spain. 

Have you been in Japan at the time of the 
cherry blossoms? 


173. Chest, jest 


My brother sent me a chest of tea from 
China. 

’Twas but a merry jest. 

The carpenter left his tool-chest. 

That was said in jest, I’m sure. 


174. Chew, shoe, shoo, Jew 


You must chew your food thoroughly. 

This shoe does not fit. 

We tried to shoo the birds away. 

One of the principal characters in Shake- 
spear’s “Merchant of Venice” is Shylock, the 
Jew. 

Please tie my shoestring. 

I found a horseshoe on the road. 


175. Chewed, chute, June, shoot 


They were not allowed to shoot the birds. 

We shall go to the seashore about the middle 
of June. 

Is there a mail chute in this building? 

He chewed his food very carefully. 

I should not care to shoot the chute. 
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June is the month of roses. 

Will you teach me how to shoot an arrow? 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested. 


176. Chews, choose, juice, shoes 


The cow chews its cud. 

Choose whichever one you like. 

The juice of the lemon makes a very re- 
freshing drink. 

My shoes are larger than yours. 

Why do you urge me to go if I choose to 
remain? 


177. Chide, shied, shine 


They must chide him sharply. 

The horse shied at the shadow. 

I hope that the sun will shine tomorrow. 
We shall go, rain or shine. 


178. Chief, sheaf, sheave 


That is’ the chief thing to consider. 

Let us bind the stalks of grain into a sheaf. 

Her father is commander-in-chief of the 
army. 

Let us sheave the grain. 

The father of Pocahontas was an Indian 
chief. 

179. Chill, Jill,-gill 


He was seized with a sudden chill. 

Jack and Jill went up the hill. 
One-fourth of a pint is a gill. 

Her name is Julia, but they call her Jill. 


180. Chip, Jip, Jim, ship 


He is a chip of the old block. 

What time did you say that the ship was 
due? 

Jim has a dog called Jip. 

Chip off a piece of the ice. 


181. Choice, joys 


You have made a wise choice. 
They shared each other’s joys and sorrows. 
He that is choice of his time will also be 
choice of his company and choice of his ac- 
tions. 
182. Choir, quire, wire 


The fence was made of wire. 
They have a fine choir in that church. 
Paper is sold by the quire. 
There will be a choir service in the church 
tonight. 
183. Choke, joke 


It seemed as though the smoke would choke 
us. 

That was a good joke. é : 

The choke cherry is a species of wild cherry. 











EXERCISES ON HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


184. Chop, job, shop 


Chop the wood. 

That was a poor job. 

The shop was closed. 

I will have a mutton chop, if you please. 

It is very tiresome to shop during the 
Christmas rush. 

Did you ever try to eat with chop-sticks? 

The shop-keeper reduced the price of the 
book because it was shop-worn. 

The woman was arrested for shop-lifting. 

He was given a job as errand boy in a shop. 


185. Chord, cord, corn 


I bought a cord of wood. 

She struck a chord on the piano as a signal 
to begin. 

The corn is ripe. 

The box was fastened with a tight cord. 

In the United States the term corn is com- 
monly used for Indian corn or maize. 


186. Chores, shores 


The boy was told to finish his chores before 
supper. 

Much copper is found on the shores of Lake 
Superior. 


187. Chose, shows 


They chose to remain at home. 

That shows the colors off to advantage. 

Many public shows are held in Mechanics’ 
Building every year. 


188. Chum, jump 


Robert went fishing with his chum. 
How high can you jump? 
The little girls like to jump rope. 


189. Cite, side, sighed, sight, signed, site 


The ship came in sight at 4 o'clock. 

The president signed the proclamation. 

The house is on the other side of the street. 

They chose a beautiful site for the club- 
house. 

Can you cite the passage from the Scrip- 
tures? 

He sighed for his long-lost youth. 

They have chosen a site for the new church 
on the other side of the river. 

Her eyesight is very poor. 

Can you read music at sight? 


190. Clam, clap 


Will you have some clam chowder? 

That was a loud clap of thunder. 

We had a clam bake at the seashore last 
summer. 

Clap your hands. 
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191. Clan, clad, glad, gland 


Every Scottish clan had its own chief. 
The children were poorly clad. 

I am glad to hear you say that. 

She rubbed the gland with ointment. 
They brought glad tidings. 


192. Class, glass 


He is a member of our class. 

Fill the glass with water. 

The specimens are in a glass case in the 
class-room. 

Take five drops of the medicine in a glass 
of water. 


193. Clew, glue 


The police are following up the clew. 
Please buy me some glue. 


194. Close, clothes 


Close the window; I feel a draught. 

I must have some new clothes. 

The post-office is close by. 

Where is my clothes-brush? 

The laundress has brought up the clothes 
basket with the clean clothes. 

I told her to close the door. 


195. Coal, goal 


In some cities they burn soft coal. 
What was their goal? 
How much does a ton of coal cost? 


196. Coarse, course 


Tell me what course to follow. 

The thread is too coarse. 

I attended a course of lectures on art this 
winter. 

Of course I should like to go. 


197. Coast, ghost 


Have you ever seen a ghost? 
We went for a sail along the coast. 


198. Coat, code, cone, goat 


The governor introduced a new code of 
laws. 

He wore a black broadcloth coat. 

It was in the shape of a cone. 

The children harnessed the goat and drove 
through the streets. 

The house needs a new coat of paint. 


199. Coil, coin 
Coil up the rope. 


What kind of a coin is that? 
Where do they coin the money? 





200. Cold, colt, gold 


It is too cold to go out today. 

All is not gold that glitters. 

The farmer bought the colt from his neigh- 
bor. 

You will take cold if you sit in that draught. 

How much did you pay for that gold chain? 


201. Colonel, kernel 


My brother is a colonel in the army. 
Crack the nut and give me the kernel. 


202. Come, cub, cup, gum 


The cup was full to the brim. 

Come as often as you can. 

Gum is a substance obtained from certain 
trees. 

The bear protected its cub. 

Come and have a cup of tea with me. 


203. Conferred, convert 


I am afraid it will be hard to convert them. 
He has reason to be proud of the honor con- 
ferred upon him. 


204. Could, good 


That will be a good thing, I am sure. 
We could not make out the name. 
Would you do it if you could? 

I could go if it would do any good. 
That is very good. 


205. Council, counsel 


He is a member of the common council. 
What did he counsel you to do? 


206. Crab, cram, grab, gram 


Do not cram your mind with useless things. 
I saw the boy grab the apple and run. 
Don’t cram your writing. 

I found a crab on the beach. 

One twenty-fourth of an ounce is a gram. 
Are you fond of crab-apple jelly? 


207. Crane, crate, grade, grain, grate, great 


Let us make a fire in the grate. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a great philosopher. 

You must grade your work carefully. 

He shipped a carload of grain. 

A crane has long legs and a long bill. 

The fruit was packed into a crate. 

She has not a grain of common sense. 

Grate some nutmeg for the pudding. 

Alexander the Great was king of Macedonia 
about 300 years before the birth of Christ. 

The house was left to us by our great-grand- 
father. 
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208. Crack, crank, crag 


The eagle flew from crag to crag. 
Please crack these walnuts for me. 
Turn the crank to the left. 

That is a hard nut to crack. 

He belongs to the king’s crack regiment. 


209. Crape, grape, crépe 


The gown was made of Japanese crape. 

Which do you prefer, the California or the 
Florida grapefruit ? 

Crépe paper is often used for decorations. 


210. Crater, greater 


We saw smoke coming from the crater of 
the volcano. 
It was a greater eruption than the first. 


211. Cream, creep 


We watched the snail creep slowly along. 

Give me the cream. 

Will you have a cream cake or 
cream? 

The curtains 
muslin. 

The sight made my flesh creep. 


some ice- 


were made of cream-colored 


212. Crease, grease, Greece 


Do not crease the paper. 
Grease the wheels of your machine. 
The history of Greece is very interesting. 


213. Creed, greed, green, greet 


Can you repeat the Apostles’ Creed? 

I want a green shade for my lamp. 

The children stood in the doorway ready to 
greet us. 

The man is despised for his selfish greed. 

It looks as though we would have a green 
Christmas this year. 

In the Revolutionary War the soldiers from 
Vermont were called “Green Mountain Boys.” 

We raised those grapes in our greenhouse. 


214. Creeks, creaks, Greeks 
The creeks overflow after a heavy rain. 
The floor creaks with every step. 
There were many famous poets, orators, and 
scholars among the ancient Greeks. 
Small streams and rivers are called creeks. 


215. Crew, grew 


How large is the ship’s crew? 
This flower grew in a swamp. 


216. Crewel, cruel, gruel 


How can you be so cruel? 
The child was fond of milk and gruel. 















Some years ago ladies used crewel for tapes- 
try and embroidery work. 


217. Crib, crimp, grim, grip 


The baby lay asleep in its crib. 

How do you crimp your hair? 

I am afraid he is losing his grip of the situ- 
ation. 

There is a grim reaper whose name is Death. 

The corn-crib is empty. 


218. Crowd, crowned 


A large crowd collected in front of the 
house. 

The English kings are crowned in West- 
minster Abby. 

His efforts were crowned with success. 

We were a jolly crowd that evening. 


219. Crows, grows, gross 


Crows are said to be very wise birds. 

There are twelve dozen in a gross. 

The lily grows in swampy places. 

The farmer grows large quantities of wheat. 
How much were the gross profits? 


220. Crumble, crumple, grumble 


The walls of the old castle crumble with age. 

How did you crumple your dress? 

We heard the distant grumble of the thun- 
der. 


I wish you would not grumble at everything. 
221. Crutch, crush, crunch, grudge 


The lame man walks with a crutch. 
Do not crush the flowers. 
We bear him no grudge. 
The heavy wheels crunch the stones in the 
road. 
222. Cried, grind 


Do not grind the coffee too fine. 
They cried for help. 


223. Cry, rye 
The cry was heard a long distance. 
That is a fine field of rye. 
The child began to cry. 
Will you have a piece of rye bread? 


224. Curl, girl 


My hair will not curl. 
What isthe name of that girl? 


225. Cymbal, simple, symbol 


Her simple manners pleased everybody. 
The cross is a symbol of Christianity. 
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The cymbal is a musical instrument. 
That is no simple task. 


226. Dale, nail, tail, tale 


The fox has a bushy tail. 

The traveler told us a wonderful fale. 

We tramped over hill and dale. 

Hang your hat on the nail behind the door. 

The tail of the kite was too heavy. 

You have hit the nail on the head. 

Will you buy me a nail-brush when you go 
to town? 

Have you read Dickens’ “Tale of Two 
Cities” ? 


227. Dame, lame, tame, tape, name 


A stately old dame appeared at the door. 

Wild animals are difficult to tame. 

We tied the package with a piece of ta;e. 

What is the name of the flower? 

Is that the Jame boy’s father? 

They did not mention his name. 

A proper name is often difficult to read 
from the lips. 

He gave a very lame excuse. 

There is too much red tape about it. 

The squirrels on the common are very tame. 

Give me the name and address of the lame 
boy. 

228. Dare, tear, tare 


I dare you to do it. 

Tear up the paper. 

The enemy sowed tare among the wheat. 
Would you dare to go there alone? 
Tear the cloth, don’t cut it. 


229. Dart, tart 


See the deer dart through the woods. 
Will you have a strawberry tart? 
He gave a tart reply. 


230. Debt, dead, den, dent, ten, tent, tend 


The gipsies live in a tent. 

The dent was caused by a blow with a ham- 
mer. 

She was right nine times out of ten. 

The shepherds tend their flocks. 

The thieves came in the dead of night. 

He worked hard to pay off his debt. 

We saw the lion come out of his den. 

The letter was sent to the dead-letter office. 

Latin is a dead language. 

I do not wish to pay more than ten dollars 
for it. 


231. Deal, kneel 


We have had a great deal of work to do. 

The Mohammedans kneel down with their 
faces toward Mecca when they pray. 

It is not easy to dea! with such a man. 
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232. Dean, deed 
Who is the dean of the college? 
That was indeed a noble deed. 
The deed was duly signed and sealed. 
233. Dear, deer, tear 

The letter was headed, “Dear father.” 
The deer ran across the road. 
There was a fear in-every eye. 
That is too dear. 

234. Death, length, tenth 


The driver was to blame for the death of 


his horse. 


We walked the whole Jength of the pier. 
A dime is a tenth of a dollar. 

At length I have found the right thing. 
We shall leave on the tenth of June. 


235. Debarred, depart 


We must be ready to depart early. 
Was that poor immigrant debarred ? 


236. Decide, designed 


It was difficult to decide which one to 


choose. 


The plan of the house was designed by a 


famous architect. 


That will decide the question. : 
He was designed to the study of music. 


237. Decrease, decrees, degrees 


It was four degrees below zero. 

In autumn the length of the days decrease. 
Decrees are established rules or laws. 

I think she is improving by degrees. 


238. Deem, deep, team 


He fell in where the water was very deep. 
Who is the captain of your base-ball team? 
He did not deem it necessary to reply. 

He is deep in the study of history. 


239. Defied, defined, divide 
They defied all counsel. 


He defined the word correctly. 
Divide the cherries among the children. 


240. Delegate, delicate 


He was sent as a delegate to the convention. 
Was she always in-delicate health? 


241. Dell, knell, tell 


Will you te/l me the whole story? 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The flower grew in a mossy dell. 

I could not tell them apart. 
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242. Dense, tense 


The fog was very dense. 
Give me the future tense of the verb. 


243. Dew, do, due, to, too, two 


How much must I pay for the two? 

I want to go tomorrow. 

Please do. 

The mistake was due to ignorance. 
Will you buy a ticket, too? 

The grass was wet with dew. 

That must be attended to before two. 
Break it in two. 

When is the ship due? 

Do you want me to do it, too? 

The train was due at half past two. 
If you can come tomorrow, please do so. 


244. Did, din, dint, tin, tint 


Tell me who did that. 

There was such a din we were unable to 
hear the voices. 

We will tint the walls pale blue. 

The kettle was made of tin. 

Did you say that it was made of tin or of 
copper ? 

He had succeeded only by dint of labor and 
patience. 


245. Die, dye, tie 


I’m afraid this plant will die. 

Tie the letters together and put them away. 

I think we might dye the dress blue or 
brown. 

Let the fire die down. 

The prize was not awarded because the 
game was a tie. 


246. Died, diet, tide, tied, tight 


We sat on the beach until the tide came in. 

Many a patriot has died for his country. 

You should have tied them together. 

The shoe was too tight. 

The doctor recommended a diet. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

The large ships have several water-tight 
compartments. 


247. Dig, ding, tick, Dick 


How deep did they dig the well? 
Ding-dong-dell, pussy’s in the well. 
Can you hear the clock tick? 

My brother Dick will go with you. 


248. Dim, dip, tip 


Give the porter a tip. 

We saw a dim light in the window. 
Dip your pen into the ink. 

Be careful not to tip it over. 
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249. Dime, time, type 


The admission fee was only a dime. 
Autumn is the harvest time. 
The type of the book is easy to read. 
Be sure to come on time. 
A typewriter saves much time. 
We had to pay a dime each time we were 
late. 
250. Dirt, learn, turn 


Do you prefer a dirt court or a grass court 
for playing tennis? 

Some people Jearn a foreign language very 
readily. ° 

We study to Jearn and learn to study. 

It did not turn out as I wished. 

Turn to the left when you reach the cross- 
roads. 


251. Discussed, disgust 


The jury discussed the case. 
She turned away in disgust. 


252. Dish, ditch, tinge 


Place the dish on the table. 

Can you jump across the ditch? 
Give the walls a pale green tinge. 
That is a dish fit for the gods. 


253. Dive, knife, life, live 


He took the knife from his pocket. 

Boys like to swim and dive. 

She was full of life. 

Are you fond of broiled live lobster? 

Washington Irving wrote “The Life of Co- 
lumbus.” 


254. Dire, dyer, tire 


The sailors were in dire distress. 
That man is a dyer. 
How much does an automobile tire cost? 


255. Doe, dough, toe, tow 


He did not mean to shoot the doe. 
Will you mix the dough for the bread? 
I hurt my toe. 

The captain took the ship in tow. 


256. Dodge, lodge, notch 


We stopped at the porter’s Jodge for infor- 
mation. 

He was just able to dodge the blow. 

Have you ever been through the Notch in 
the White Mountains? 

“Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness!” 

That is a new dodge. 


257. Doesn't, dozen 


You can buy them cheaper by the dozen. 
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Doesn't it seem strange that we have not 
heard from them? 
I have a dozen or more left. 


258. Doll, tall 


The child cried over the broken doll. 
What a fall tree that is! 


259. Dominate, nominate 


He likes to dominate over all. 
Shall we nominate him for president? 


260. Doom, dupe, tomb 


The doom of the prisoner was not made 
public. 

He is not easy to dupe. 

We stood before the tomb of General Grant. 


261. Door, tore 


Close the door. 
She tore up the letter in his presence. 


262. Dose, doze, toes 


Do you ever take a doze in a chair? 
Step on your toes. 
You must take only a small dose. 


263. Doubt, down, town 


We were in doubt about the matter. 

The pillow was filled with down. 

The town was four miles away. 

I doubt if I can go down town today. 

Let us walk up and down the street until 
they come. 

I am doubtful about the matter. 

Will you show me the way to the town hall? 


264. Dove, tough 


The tame dove ate from our hands. 
Leather must be tough, not brittle. 


265. Drab, dram, tram, tramp, trap 


The eighth part of an ounce is a dram. 
Trim your drab dress with some bright color. 
Take the tram at the next corner. 

We met the tramp on the road. 

The boys set a trap for the bear. 

We had a long tramp through the woods. 
He wore a dark drab-colored coat. 

There is a trap-door in the barn floor. 


266. Draft, draught 


Take the draft to the bank. 

You must not sit in a draught. 

Ask him to draft a plan of the house for 
vou. 

There is a good draught in our chimney. 
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267. Drag, drank, track 278. Dry, try 
If you are idle the time will drag. Try once more. 
The children drank the cocoa. The season has been unusually dry. 
You are not on the right track. I will try on one of these suits. 


‘They will try the man for murder. 
268. Dray, tray 
, 279. Dutch, touch 
The heavy dray was drawn by four horses. he : i 


The waiter dropped the tray. A. Dutch vesed conte t6-eort 


ms , Please do not touch these pictures. 
269. Dread, tread The piano has a hard touch. 
The people of Holland are called Dutch. 
I should like to keep in touch with them. 
Do you know the plant that is called touch- 
me-not ? 


I dread to go alone. 
Tread softly. 


270. Drew, true 
Was the story true about the fire? 280. Ear, hear, here 
The child drew the picture very well. 
You must be true to your principles. 
The lawyer drew up the will. 


Will you meet me here tomorrow? 
Can you hear the church bells? 
Will you have an ear of corn? 
The child has a good ear for music. 


271. Drill, trill That is neither here nor there. 


The captain ordered the firemen to drill. : 
Do you know how. to trill? 281. Earl, hurl 


272. Drink, trick We saw him hurl the stone. 
The wife of an earl is a countess. 





Give me a drink of water. 
The boy taught his dog a tric”. 282. Earn, heard, herd, hurt, urn 
I took the trick with the queen of hearts. 

Who ever heard of such a thing? 


273. Drip, trim, trip Have you ever seen a herd of buffalo? 
He was hurt by the explosion. 
See the water drip from the roof. We filled the urn with water. 
Trim the wick of the lamp. Did you try to earn a diploma? 
Have you ever been on a fishing trip? I overheard their conversation. 


I am going on a trip around the world. 


283. Eat, heat, heed 
274. Droop, troop 3 at, hea lee 


; She was quite overcome by the heat. 
A troop of soldiers marched through the What would you like to eat? 
town. Joes Take heed of what you say. 
The flowers are beginning to droop. 


275. Drowned, trout 284. Ebb, hem, hemp 
We watched the ebb and tide at the seashore. 
How wide shall I make the hem? 

The rope was made of hemp. 

Shall I show you how to hemstitch? 


The trout was twelve inches long. 
The canoe tipped over and the boy was 
drowned. 
276. Drum, trump 


The drum of the ear has been injured. 285. Edge, etch, hedge 
He held all the trump cards in his hand. 


Don’t drum on the window. Don’t go too near the edge of the precipice. 


The grounds were inclosed by a hawthorn 


277. Drug, drunk, truck, trunk hedge. : 
77 ? He is learning to draw and etch. 


The trunk of the tree was hollow. 


The heavy truck moved slowly. 286. Eel, heal, heel 
We bought some camphor at the drug store. 

Have you ever drunk iced coffee? Did you ever catch an eel? 

The expressman will put your trunk on the The heel of my shoe is too high. 


truck. The wound does not heal well. 
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287. Elephant, elevate 


Such studies elevate the mind. 
The home of the elephant is in Asia and 


Africa. 
288. Elm, helm, help 


The bird built its nest in the e/m. 
Can you give me any help? 

The sailor stood at the helm. 
There is no help for it. 


289. End, head 


She is always at the Aead of the class. 
How did the story end? 
We must try to head him off. 


290. Err, her 


To err is human, to forgive divine. 
Tell her about it, too. 


291. Eyed, height, hide, hied, hind, I’d 


I should not try to hide it from them. 

I'd rather go than stay. 

He fell from a great height. 

Who is that pretty blue-eyed child? 

The happy lovers hied away. 

What is the height of Mt. Washington? 
One of the hind wheels of the cart broke. 
Let us have a game of hide-and-seek. 


292. Eyes, ice 


All eyes were upon him when he entered the 
room. 
The ice on the pond is not thick enough for 
skating. 
293. Face, phase, vase 


The armies stood face to face. 
Place the vase on the table. 

This is gnother phase of the matter. 
Our new house will face the sea. 


204. Fad, fan, fat, van 


She has lost her fan. 

I do not like to eat fat meat. 

What is the latest fad? 

The front of the army is called the van. 


2095. Fade, faint, fate, feign, feigned, féte, 
vane, vein, vain 


The work was all in vain. 

The lightning struck the weather vane. 

The gipsy predicted her fate. 

Don’t you think she likes to feign illness? 

I was faint from hunger. 

Some flowers fade very quickly. 

She was vain of her beauty. 

He cut a vein with a piece of glass. 

He feigned illness in order to stay at home. 


That color will surely fade in the sun. 
It was written in a humorous vein. 


296. Fail, vale, veil 


Don’t fail to come. 
The woman wore a heavy veil. 
Where is the Vale of Cashmere? 


297. Fair, fare 


Have you ever been to a country fair? 
The fare was three dollars. 
He is in a fair way to success. 
That is not fair. 
Please pass me the bill of fare. 
2098. Fake, vague 
That is all a fake. 
The explanation was very vague. 


299. False, falls 


Will you go with me to see the falls? 
That answer was false. 


300. Fast, vast 


There are vast prairies in the West. 
They were always fast friends. 
My watch is five minutes fast. 


301. Fault, vault 


It was not my fault that we were late. 
He was unable to open the vault because of 


a fault in the lock. 


You are always finding fault. 
Can you vault a fence? 


302. Fears, fierce 


His fears were soon abated. _ 
The fierce winds drove the ship on a rock. 


303. Feat, feed, feet 


That was a clever feat of horsemanship. 
Three feet make a yard. _ : ‘ 
The man ordered the driver to give his 


horse a feed of oats. 


304. Felled, felt 


The men felled four trees in the park. 
He wore a soft feit hat. | ; 
I felt obliged to call their attention to the 


matter. 


305. Ferry, very 


He spoke very highly of the man. 
We crossed the river in the ferry-boat. 
We asked the man to ferry us over the 


river. 


That is the very thing I want. 
(To be continued) 
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HEN Julia Ward met Dr. Howe, 

in 1842, he was 41 years of age, or 
20 years her senior, and was widely 
known for his splendid work in aiding 
the Greeks to gain their independence, 
for his pioneer work in behalf of the 
blind, for teaching blind- deaf Laura 
Bridgman, for aiding Dorothea Dix in 
ameliorating the condition of the insane, 
and for helping Horace Mann to improve 
the public-school system. 

Dr. Howe and Miss Ward were mar- 
ried in April, 1843, and spent a year 
abroad, where Dr. Howe visited many 
institutions for the blind and for the deaf 
and gathered information that later made 
his influence a powerful factor in the 
pioneer fight for the right to teach speech 
to deaf children. He passed away on 
January 9, 1876. 

The two volumes on the reviewer’s 
desk tell how worthy a comrade Mrs. 
Howe was of the man who believed that 


THE WIFE OF SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE 


to really find a joy in living one must 
help others ; for she was a pioneer worker 
in many of the important movements that 
have so profoundly modified social and 
economic conditions during the past sixty 
years, including the woman’s cause. And 
her Battle Hymn of the Republic may 
again be sung by millions and prove as 
potent in arousing men to the needs of 
the nation as it did during the early years 
of the Civil War. Had Julia Ward Howe 
done nothing more for her country than 
to write the Battle Hymn at the time she 
wrote it, she would justly have merited 
her title of “one of America’s greatest 
women.”’* 
F: D. 





* Julia Ward Howe: 1819-1910. By Laura 
E. Richards and Maud Howe Elliott, assisted 
by Florence Howe Hall. With portraits and 
other illustrations. 2 vols., 392+ 434 pages. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. $4 
net. 





THURLOW LIEURANCE, THE COMPOSER, RECORDING THE FLUTE SONGS OF THE TAOS PUEBLOS 


Mr. Lieurance writes his Indian melodies from these notes. 
him and even allow him to make phonographic records of their songs. 


The Indians are devoted to 
He has made hun- 


dreds of records for the Smithsonian Institution—Harriet U. Andrews. 
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WHY LIP-READING IS SO HELPFUL TO THE HARD OF 


HEARING 
BY EVALYN B. HEIZER 


HE Indianapolis M iller-Walle 

School of Lip-Reading was organ- 
ized in October, 1915, with doubt written 
upon the minds of the general public, and 
a little curl of ridicule upon the lips of 
those who ought to have perceived how 
helpful to hundreds our work would be 
if proved successful. 

Mr. S—, after reading the circular an- 
nouncing the opening of our school, made 
the remark, “That is nonsense ; no human 
being can ever learn to read the lips.” 
His sister, who heard the remark, said, 
“Joseph, don’t you know how Mrs. H— 
understands everything we say to her and 
she cannot hear a sound?” This same 
man had been a neighbor and friend of 
Mrs. H— for years. 

In March, 1915, the following letter 
was written by a pupil past sixty years 
of age: “Before we finish our pleasant 
relationship I want to express some 
thanks. Never has anything come into 
my life that has seemed to be the right 
thing, just at the right time, as my study 
with you. My mental state was deplor- 
able; I was despondent; I could not lift 
myself out, and when I decided to try 
some way out of the depths I had no 
idea it would be such a wonderful uplift- 
ing. . You have shown me a new 
world and I am a different being. . . . 
The mind study has been perfectly won- 
derful; it has lifted me clear away from 
my mental state of despondency, and 
never again will I give up.” 

Mrs. B—, another pupil past sixty-five, 
with tears of joy in her eyes and a radiant 
smile, says: “A friend visited me yester- 
day afternoon and we talked for two 
hours, and my sister in the adjoining 
room didn’t hear a word we said, and the 
door was ajar, too.” Every word this 


woman had understood for years had to 
be spoken in a voice loud enough to be 
heard the distance of several rooms. 

If any one of the many hard-of-hear- 
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ing people in this city could only see the 
smile of joy and true happiness written 
on that dear woman’s face, he would soon 
make the attempt to become the possessor 
of just a little ray of sunshine. Mrs. B— 
acquired what she now has only through 
hard struggle and long, patient hours of 
practise. Even now she reads only a few 
people’s lips, but is able to enjoy the con- 
versation of her most intimate friends. 
Her hardest struggle is over; from this 
on the accomplishment, or the art, of 
reading the lips will become an art un- 
awares. For almost daily, in the raptur- 
ous joy of a high-school pupil, she ex- 
claims, “I read nearly every word Mr. 
C— said today; don’t you remember a 
month ago I couldn’t understand a word 
he uttered?” 

A young lady who lost her position as 
stenographer because of her slight de- 
ficiency in hearing came to the school 
and frankly confessed she would never 
have thought of taking up lip-reading 
had she not lost her position. After eight 
months’ study in lip-reading, she took a 
course in a business college and secured 
a position as bookkeeper, which position 
she holds today. 


“The National Geographic Magazine (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) is without doubt the most pic- 
turesque magazine published. The children are 
just as much interested in its illustrations and 
text as we are and look forward with expect- 
ancy to its monthly arrival.’—From an edi- 
torial in the Rocky Mountain Leader. 





TO BENEFIT THE HARD OF HEARING 


Do you realize how much good you could 
accomplish by showing the librarian of your 
public library the benefits the hard of hearing 
will derive if THe Voita Review is regularly 
on file in the library? Every number contains 
helpful suggestions for the adult hard of hear- 
ing, and few people are in such dire need of 
helpful explanations as adults who are suddenly . 
confronted with a loss of hearing. 
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ALMIRA ISABEL HOBART 


(1851-1916) 


HE Wisconsin Times of June 3 

pays a deserved tribute to Miss Ho- 
bart in presenting the sad announcement 
of her death from pneumonia, following 
a severe attack of grippe, at Delavan on 
May 27. She was appointed a teacher in 
the Wisconsin State School for the Deaf 
in 1884, and remained there until her 
death, except during one year, when she 
returned to the Wisconsin School for the 
Blind, where she had previously taught 
during eight years. Funeral services were 
held at the Congregational Church on 
May 29, and at the same hour a memorial 
service was conducted in the chapel at 
the State School for the Deaf. The re- 
mains were taken to Milwaukee and cre- 
mated and the ashes deposited in the 
grave of her mother, as requested by 
Miss Hobart. 

She has joined the many lovable, un- 
selfish women who consecrated talents 
and energies to enriching the lives of 
heavily handicapped children. She un- 
derstood the natures and the needs of 
these children, and early realized their 
manifold individual differences. Thus 
her work in this scarce understood field 
of human endeavor will be a blessed 
memory stimulating to higher achieve- 
ment. 

Miss Hobart was among the first to 
join the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
and was ever a staunch supporter of the 
best the Association has aimed to accom- 
plish. There mav have been times when 
she was not in accord with its policy—or 
its lack of policy. Yet never did she turn 
away and refuse to play, but continued a 
helpful member from its organization, in 
1890, to the day she was called home. 
She contributed an occasional article to 
The Association Review, and was a cor- 
responding editor of THE VoLTa REVIEW 
until failing strength and increasing pres- 
sure of school work compelled her to beg 
release. 
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Courtesy of the Wisconsin Times 


Miss Hobart was an earnest advocate 
of better speech for deaf children, and 
her last words to the writer were that she 
was earnestly praying that success might 
attend John D. Wright’s efforts to awaken 
parents to the necessity of codperating 
with school officials to bring about the 
segregation of deaf children whose par- 
ents desired to have them orally taught ; 
for the experience gained in teaching in 
a combined school during many years had 
taught her that a high efficiency in the 
use of speech-reading and speech could 
best and most quickly be obtained under 
conditions insuring a speech atmosphere 
and speech environment. 

The writer will miss her helpful sug- 
gestions ; for when she disagreed with the 
policy of the magazine she presented her 
side of the question in the form of con- 
structive criticism that was of value to 
the editor. Her invariable plea was: 
Make the magazine a speech magazine, a 
journal in which we teachers can find the 
best that can be dene to promote better 


speech. Frep De LAND. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE $300 PRIZE 
S° MUCH interest has been aroused 


over the generous offer of a prize of 
$300 for the best contribution on the sub- 
ject of Teaching and Training Little 
Deaf Children in the Home that we be- 
lieve our readers will find pleasure in 
reading the letter written by Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilbert H. Grosvenor in offering 
the trust fund to the Association. Thus 
we present it in full. The action of the 
Board of Directors in gratefully accept- 
ing the trust fund will be found on page 
251 of the June Vota Review, with an 
editorial comment preceding: it. 

DECEMBER 22, IQI5. 

Mr. EpMuNpD Lyon, 

President, American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, 1445 East Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Lyon: 


Mrs. Grosvenor and I would like to 
give the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
in trust, conditional on the approval and 
acceptance of the Board of Directors of 
the Association, $5,000 to establish an 
Alexander Graham Bell Grosvenor Me- 
morial Fund, in memory of our second 
son, born July 9, 1909, died March 6, 
1915. The condition my wife and I re- 
quest of the Association is that the in- 
come of the fund be used to publish and 
distribute literature that will help the 
mother and father or the guardian of a 
deaf child to give their child in the years 
of infancy the right kind of assistance in 
learning to speak. 
casion we have heard Dr. Bell and Miss 
Yale deplore the lack of literature-of this 
character, and we are also advised by the 
superintendent of the Volta Bureau that 
the Bureau constantly receives requests 
for this literature, which it cannot supply. 

We would like every publication printed 
by this fund to bear on the title page an 
inscription stating that it was published 
by the Alexander Graham Bell Grosvenor 


On more than one oc-. 


Memorial Fund of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 

We suggest that of the income for the 
first year $300 be offered by the Board 
of Directors of the Association as a prize 
for the best article of 20,000 words, sub- 
mitted by November 1, 1916, the decision 
and award being made by the Board. 

If satisfactory to the Board, we will 
hand the Treasurer 40 shares of Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 
(market value, $5,000), which will yield 
an income of $320 per annum, less 3 per 
cent for annual commission of the trus- 
tee—i. ¢., $310.40. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Griperr H. Grosvenor. 
(Signed) Ensre May Grosvenor. 


HELPFUL LEAGUES FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


i A number of cities Leagues are be- 


ing formed to promote the welfare of 
the adult hard of hearing and the deaf, 
to encourage the study of lip-reading, and 
to awaken local school boards to the eco- 
nomic necessity of establishing evening 
classes in lip-reading for persons whose 
wage-earning efficiency largely decreased 
with loss of hearing, and who are not in 
a position to pay for private instruction 
in the art of lip-reading, as well as to pro- 
mote social enjoyment. 

This is a laudable work of love deserv- 
ing high commendation, and we hope it 
will be started and properly maintained 
in many cities; for it is a practical effort 
to increase the civic usefulness and avail- 
ability of persons who otherwise might 
become dependent on relatives or friends. 
In other words, it is a long step toward 
eliminating possible dependence through 
reawakening the self-confidence that 
leads to independence. 

We should like to have our readers 
tell us how these Leagues can best serve 
the best interests of these handicapped 
adults; for the problem is not an easy 
one to solve, and unless all the factors 
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are comprehended in the beginning the 
good that might have been accomplished 
may be perceived too late to achieve the 
highest possibilities. 

The old saying that the people least 
governed are best governed probably 
holds true with Leagues ; for officiais may 
awaken to a realization that a failure on 
the part of many of the hard of hearing 
to participate in the advantages offered is 
not due to an inability to be social, or to 
the absence of any desire to generously 
cooperate in making the work a success, 


IDS to hearing have found little favor 
A as compared with aids to vision, 
probably because they are less efficacious, 
convenient, and becoming than glasses; 
also, because the partially deaf are more 
sensitive in regard to their affliction than 
the partially blind. Mechanical aids are 
contraindicated when relief can be se- 
cured by treatment, or hearing is fairly 
good. They are of no value if the au- 
ditory nerve or centers are destroyed. 
Here nothing helps the patient except the 
sign language or lip-reading, perhaps 
better named expression reading. In 
many very deaf patients the nerve and 
centers are normal, the trouble being in 
the condycting apparatus of the middle 
ear, and such patients are most likely to 
be helped by these devices. We recom- 
mend these appliances when the patient 
is very deaf, incurable, and finds that he 
can get on better with than without them. 
The only invisible aids to hearing which 
are of value are the artificial drumheads. 
They are occasionally of signal benefit, 
but obviously useless when the drumhead 
is thickened and stiffened from an old 
inflammation, and are contraindicated in 
purulent otitis media, or when they cause 





*From a “Symposium on Mechanical Aids,” 
presented at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society, held March 22, and 
reported in the Journal of the American Mea- 
ical Association for April 15. 


MECHANICAL AIDS TO HEARING 


MECHANICAL AIDS TO HEARING* 
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but to results that follow the erroneous 
idea held .by many worthy members of 
committees, that the more the rank and 
file are governed and directed and man- 
aged the more good will be accomplished. 
Oversupervision invariably chills enthu- 
siasm, and is liable to breed resentment 
or indifference that may not be perceived 
until the attendance is decreased almost 
to the minimum. On the other hand, 
arousing personal interest in work mu- 
tually interesting and beneficial may rap- 
idly increase the membership. 


inflammation or tinnitus. They are most 
likely to be helped in the presence of a 
dry perforation or a relaxed drumhead. 
The principal types are the disk made of 
thin paper or of rubber, the tiny flattened 
ball of cotton, or small pieces of rubber 
tubing. The disk of paper has the ad- 
vantage that it acts as a splint and stimu- 
lates the growth of the epithelium, fre- 
quently causing the perforation to close. 
These disks cannot ‘be changed by the 
patient unless a handle is attached; and, 
like all these drumheads, they require ob- 
servation to guard against irritation, 
which may cause purulent otitis media. 
The indiscriminate use of the much-ad- 
vertised artificial ear drums, or “invisible 
phones,” is to be condemned. The in- 
creased intensity produced by the larger 
volume of sound collected by the conver- 
sation tube, ear trumpet, and ear dome 
overcomes the pathologic stiffness of the 
ossicular chain and enables it to transmit 
the sounds to the nerve endings. Pos- 
sibly these instruments also utilize the in- 
creased bone conduction of middle-ear 
deafness. 





“The duty of bringing up children belongs 
to the mothers, and whatever we do we must 
not be too ready to relieve them of their re- 
sponsibility; we can, however, do much to see 
that the rights of the children are not ignored, 
and that the mothers have the opportunity 
given them of learning how best to rear their 
children.” 
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CATARRHAL DEAFNESS WITH SUGGES- 
TIONS AS TO TREATMENT 


Dr. W. Eugene Dixon, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, has an interesting article on this subject 
in The Laryngoscope for June. In part he 
writes : 

Pathology.—We are here interested only in 
that form of catarrhal deafness caused by an 
infection in the membrane lining the middle- 
ear chamber, with round cell infiltration and 
thickening, and the subsequent formation of 
fibrous tissue. The process is usually asso- 
ciated with an acute or chronic infection of the 
naso-pharynx, and, of course, is subject to 
acute exacerbations from time to time. It is 
at these times that secretions can be detected 
in the tympanum—not by inspection through 
the drum membrane, for this is too opaque 
usually from chronic thickening, but by the 
inflation of the tube. 

Treatment.—It is not the province of this 
paper to go into the treatment of catarrhal 
deafness very extensively, but merely in a brief 
way to emphasize those things which in the 
author’s opinion are most essential, as inflam- 
mation extends by continuity of tissue. The 
first thing to accomplish in each and every 
patient is to put the nose, naso- and oro- 
pharynx in as nearly normal condition as 
possible. 

(a) Remove enlarged or infected tonsils and 
adenoids. The naso-pharyngoscope has proven 
to me that 75 per cent of people of, whatever 
age have adenoids, and it is almost impossible 
to find healthy tonsils in the adult. Both ade- 
noids and tonsils should be removed with the 
greatest care. No case should be discharged 
until the naso-pharynx has been thoroughly 
examined—say a month or six weeks after the 
operation—to see that there are no adhesive 
bands extending across Rosenmuller’s fossa to 
the cushion of the tube. These will cause deaf- 
ness; and the osteopaths are now curing deaf- 
ness by what they think is merely massaging 
the mouth of the tube, but in reality they are 
breaking up these adhesions. Again, the pala- 
tal muscles have more or less control over the 
patency of the tubes, and therefore should be 
freed from all adhesions. 

(b) Too little attention is paid to ethmoid- 
itis and sphenoiditis. 

(c) All neoplasms of the nose and throat 
should be removed. 

(d) Spurs and ridges are thought to cause 
a contraction of the tensor tympanic muscle, 
which interferes with the normal tension be- 
tween the drum-head, the ossicles, and the 
labyrinthine fluid, and thus causes deafness and 
tinnitis. 

In fact, every abnormal condition of the nose 
and throat should be corrected before the ear 
treatments are begun. This will often cure the 
deafness. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


SoME DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHOoLocy IN LowgR 
ANIMALS AND IN MAN AND ITs Con rI- 
BUTION TO CERTAIN THEORIES OF 
Aputt Menta. Tests 


By Walter B. Swift, M. D. 


Summary : I have tried to show that all these 
related theories serve in the formulation of 
exhaustive tabulations of mental tests which 
should cover the entire life with all of its vari- 
ations. Mental tests should relate all sensorial 
content, all interpretative reaction, all forms 
of collaboration, all controlled methods of ex- 
pressive output, according to the correlations 
laid down in the theory of the whole and the 
parts. It should be kept in mind that these 
are dominated in the different life periods by 
sense, affection, will, and intellect respectively, 
each of which is relegated in succession to its 
subordinate place. These should be related in 
such a way as to picture the past, present, and 
future of all possible mental types in their per- 
fected development, and the percentage rela- 
tionship should be shown between the present 
individual and his final, ultimate developmental 
perfection. Thus I would summarize my 
paper.—From the American Journal of Psy- 
chology, January. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


549 WEsT 113TH STREET, 
New York, July 9, 1916. 


Dear Mr. De LAND: 


: The N. E. A. Convention, by the way, 
was a huge success. I attended each of the 
meetings arranged by Miss Carrie W. Kearns, 
the principal of the three public schools having 
day classes for deaf children, and was delighted 
with the wonderful accomplishments of these 
deaf children. The very intelligent look in 
their faces, their mental and physical capabili- 
ties, in view of their handicap, were really 
astounding. I sat there perfectly satisfied, 
though, of course, I could not nearly under- 
stand everything that was said in the room 
where so many people attended and where the 
ever-changing situations required good hearing 
to complete understanding; but I was content 
to be included in the audience. To me there 
is something very inspiring in the work of 
these teachers of deaf children who labor so 
unselfishly against great difficulties. My only 
regret is that my own deafness does not per- 
mit me to share in the work. 

Sincerely, 
Louise I. MorGENSTERN. 


The best missionary work you can engage in 
is to show the hard-of-hearing adult the possi- 
bilities for increased enjoyment in lip-reading, 
to say nothing of an increase in wage-earning 
ability. 





